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LITERATURE. 
The Dramatic Works of Moliére. Rendered 
into English by H. van Laun. Vol. I. 


(Edinburgh: William Paterson, 1875.) 


THERE can be but few students of letters 
whose interest was not excited at the 
announcement of a proposed translation of 
Moligre by M. van Laun. It may be 
doubted whether, with the exception of 
Frangois-Victor Hugo’s translation of Shak- 
spere, any enterprise of equal magnitude 
has been undertaken for very many years. 
The instances are indeed parallel in one very 
important point. There is no need to insist 
on any differences in mental or literary 
altitude which may exist between the two 

ts; but it will hardly be deemed that 
Molidre is in one sense as much the typical 
French writer, as Shakspere is in another 
sense the typical author of England. We 
do not of course mean to imply that Moliére 
well exemplifies the real differentia of French 
character, but that it would be impossible to 
find a better exponent of the conventional 
type of Frenchman which has been, wrongly 
or rightly, accepted by all Europe for two cen- 
turies. Those who are well acquainted with 
French history and French literature will of 
course demur to the correctnessof the estimate 
expressed by this acceptance; they will (look- 
ing backwards and forwards, and taking the 
Moyen de Parvenir and Mademoiselle de Mau- 
pin for the lighter shades, and Agrippa 
d’Aubigné and Charles Baudelaire for the 
heavier), construct for themselves a very 
different ideal of French nature. But none 
of us can deny that the skipping, grinning, 
shrugging Frenchman was the recognised 
representative of his nation all over Europe 
from 1660 to 1789, and that if we want the 
national reduction of this foreign caricature 
we must look to the pages of Moliére. Work 
thus saturated with national peculiarity at 
once deserves and defies translation, and we 
can hardly persuade ourselves to utter any- 
thing else than a Macte virtute to M. van 
Laun for the hardihood which he has shown 
in undertaking such a gigantic task ; a task, 
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which his previous achievement in translat- 
ing M. Taine’s book did not offer any guaran- 
tee whatever. 

For it need hardly be said that of the re- 
quirements of a translator of Moliére, a mere 
knowledge of French is the very least. One 
may confidently demur to the statement 
(made in the prospectus of this edition), 
that “great difficulty is frequently experi- 
enced in understanding Moliére, from his 
language having become antiquated through 
the lapse of more than two centuries.” The 





language 


of 1875 is far less different from 
that of 1653 than is the latter from French 


only half a century earlier. And besides an 
initial knowledge of the language, the trans- 
lator requires an intimate acquaintance with 
English idiom, a thorough familiarity with 
English comic literature, and above all a 
delicate taste, to enable him to judge when 
literal translation is appropriate, and when 
it must be exchanged for paraphrase. 

In most of theserespects M. van Laun’s per- 
formance will take very high rank. As re- 
gards mere faithfulness of translation, it is as- 
tonishingly correct. We have read the volume 
through with the utmost care, often com- 
paring it scene for scene with the original, 
and always referring to the latter whenever 
there seemed to be the slightest hitch in the 
version. We may here record some of the 
very few mistakes which we have found in 
the course of this scrutiny. 

In the first place M. van Laun has trans- 
lated L’ Etowrdi ou les Contretemps, The Blun- 
derer or the Counterplots. Now, contretemps 
undoubtedly does sometimes mean “ counter- 
plots,” but this rendering is here quite in- 
appropriate, as a passage in the play itself 
shows. In act i. scene 5 Mascarille says 
to Lélie :— 

“ Vous étes si fertile en pareils contretemps, 

Que vos écarts d’esprit n’étonnent plus les gens.” 
This is translated, ‘‘You possess so many 
counterplots that your freaks no longer 
astonisb anybody,” which is nonsense. The 
meaning clearly is, “ You are so good at 
unseasonable tricks that, &c.”’ Another 
curious blunder in the same play occurs at 
p- 49 (act iii. scene 4). Here Léandre is made 
to say “I come off cheap because I trusted 
myself to your hypocritical zeal.” This is 
an obvious contradiction. The French is :— 

‘* Et que m’étant commis 4 ton zéle hypocrite, 

A si bon compte encor je m’en suis trouvé quitte.” 
That is to say, “‘ And that, though I trusted 
myself to your zeal, I have yet got off so 
cheaply.’”” In a somewhat difficult passage 
(Dépit Amoureux ii. 1) M. van Laun has 
rather shirked the difficulty. The original 
has :— 

“D'eutre part il vous veut porter au mariage, 

Et, comme il le prétend, c'est un mauvais langage.” 
Here the last line is a little obscure. It 
would seem to mean “the proposal, as he 
makes it, is an awkward one,” i.e., “if he 
means to marry you as a man to some girl, 
when you are really a girl, it will be awk- 
ward.” M. van Laun’srendering, ‘“‘ On the 
other hand he commits a blunder by urging 
to marry some young lady,” is probably 
right in intention, though awkward in ex- 
pression. 

But there is really no necessity to pursue 
the task of verbal criticism any further in 
this direction. It may be taken as granted 
that the translation in this respect is un- 
usually immaculate. To come to a scarcely 
less important point, we cannot speak quite 
so favourably of M. van Laun’s choice of 
language for his version. Generally speak- 
ing, it is almost of more importance that a 
translator should be thoroughly and critically 
familiar with the language into which he is 
translating, than that he should have a 
complete knowledge of his original. Now 
although the language of this translation is 
unimpeachable in its grammatical correctness 





(at any rate, the mistakes we have detected 
are very few), it is not equally happy 
as regards lightness and appropriateness of 
style. For instance, Lucile (Dépit Amoureua, 
iii. 9) has called Mascarille coquin. He re- 


.plies, Bon! me voila déja Mun beau titre 
’ J 


honoré, which M. van Laun _ translates, 
“That is all right. I am already honoured 
with a fine title.” This has all the awkward- 
ness of a schoolboy’s construe, and similarly 
stiff renderings abound. The title of this 
very play is rendered the Love-Tiff, which 
will strike any Englishman as absurd. As 
M. van Laun was acquainted with the ex- 
cellent rendering Lovers’ Quarrels, it is odd 
that he did not use it. Again, Les Précieuses 
Ridicules is turned into The Pretentious 
Young Ladies. Uere, not to mention the 
dropping of ridicules, M. van Laun has been 
misled by the absurd use of the term 
“ young lady”’ in modern slipshod English. 
Surely The Finical Misses might have oc- 
curred to him. 

But we have npw done with the ungra- 
cious task of fault-finding, and can afford to 
turn to the merits of the book. Of these 
there is, indeed, no lack. The plan of the 
edition is excellent. Besides writing a 
modest prefatory life, M. van Laun has 
prefixed to each play an introduction, con- 
taining all necessary information respecting 
its sources and circumstances, and has added 
to each an appendix of peculiar interest. 
These appendices contain full extracts from 
the plays in which English playwrights have 
done themselves the honour to “ convey” 
Moliére’s good things. Many of them are 
naturally taken from works which are not 
to be found in everyone’s library, and are 
consequently of great interest in themselves, 
as well as valuable as contributions to the 
singular History of Dramatic Theft in Eng- 
land which will have to be written some day. 
They give evidence of most praiseworthy 
study on the translator’s part, and we are 
only sorry that more marks of this stud 
are not visible in the translation itself. The 
illustrations, which consist of six etchings 
by Lalauze and of a welcome copy of the 
famous Carte de Tendre, are a remarkable 
feature of the book. The impressions in the 
example before us have unfortunately suf- 
ferred from careless or unskilfel printing, 
which has a good deal affected the details. 
But the portrait of Moliére which serves as 
frontispiece, and is different from the one 
generally current, is extremely fine. Of the 
others, the illustrations to Le Cocw Imagi- 
naire and Don Garcie de Navarre deserve 
special notice, the figure and costume of the 
Prinee in the latter plate being admirable. 
Indeed, M. Lalauze’s excellence as an etcher 
of costume, had one not known it previously, 
would be sufficiently established by this 
volume. His illustrations present a most 
striking contrast to Johannot’s well-known 
vignettes, excelling them as far in care, in 
finish, in solid artistic merits, and in absence 
of exaggeration, as they fall short of them 
in spirit and comic ‘“‘ business.” 

It might, indeed, be plausibly contended 
that, as far at least as this volume is con- 
cerned, absence of exaggeration is in doubt- 
ful keeping with the text. Hazlitt has 


spoken of “the exaggerated manner of 
Moliére.” Now, if we take the dramatist’s 
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work as a whole, we must declare this charge 
unfounded. It is one of Moliére’s chief 
glories that, at any rate in his maturer work, 
he refrained completely from the exaggera- 
tion which is in many ways so natural to 
comedy. In particular, he may safely defy 
the charge which has been often, and not 
unjustly, brought against our greatest Eng- 
lish comic dramatist. It has been said, and 
very truly, that Congreve’s determination to 
be ,witty is so great that he makes his 
fools say cleverer things than any ordinary 
wit could devise, and that he sacrifices 
everything to the keeping up a few bien 
nourrt of good things. From this great 
fault Moliére, when at his best, is quite free, 
as also from the kindred but far worse error 
of making his personages incessantly speak 
in character. Everyone knows how weari- 
some is the way in which many dramatists 
harp upon one peculiarity of each part, as 
if they were afraid that their readers were 
likely to forget it. We cannot often charge 
Moliére with this blunder. But it was 
only gradually that he succeeded in arriving 
at this freedom, and in more than one of 
the pieces which this volume contains there 
is not a little reason for Hazlitt’s complaint. 
The absence of real exaggeration in such 
apparently extravagant pieces as Monsieur de 
Pouwrceaugnac and the Comtesse d’ Escarbagnas 
is remarkable. But in the dramatist’s 
earlier work the rule of not too much is 
by no means so well observed. Lélie’s 
blunders in L’EHtowrdi are repeated with 
a most “damnable iteration,” and beyond 
the bounds of all probability. The same is 
the case with the fits of jealousy in that 
essai pale et.noble (as Sainte-Beuve with 
ingeniously-married epithets calls it) Don 
Garcie de Navarre. M. van Laun’s transla- 
tion of this latter play is particularly good, 
and his indications of the passages which 
Moliére, after its failure, worked into other 
plays are interesting and useful. Sganarelle, 
and Les Précieuses Ridicules, being avowed 
farces, might seem likely to show this ex- 
aggeration more strongly, but they certainly 
do not. It is indeed difficult not to agree 
with the well-known exclamation which dis- 
covered la vraie comédie first in the colloquy 
of Cathos and Mascarille ; nor will anyone, 
we think, echo the more than usually para- 
doxical opinion of Victor Hugo, who is here 
said on trustworthy authority to consider 
I’ Htourdi and Le Dépit Amoureux Moliére’s 
two best plays as to style. A foreigner’s 
opinion on style must always be perilous 
of utterance ; but we do not fear to record 
ours in this instance, even in opposition to 
such a champion. We shall look with great 
interest for the continuation of M. van 
Laun’s labours. Should he succeed in correct- 
ing the defect which we have noticed, and in 
attaining an easier and more flexible style (an 
attainment which would seem to be rendered 
easy by the solid basis of study which he has 
manifestly laid), his performance cannot fail 
to be a most important addition to the 
literature of translation. It must be re- 
membered also that his task will become 
easier as he goes on. L’Avare and Tartuffe, 
Le Misanthrope and Les Femmes Savantes 
lend themselves more readily to translation 
than trifles such as L’Htowrdi, because their 
interest, and consequently their manner, is 





less provincial, less extravagant, aud less 
forced. é 

We should add in conclusion that the get- 
up of the volume is in most respects all 
that can be desired for an occupant of the 
library. It is, however, certainly a pity that 
the usual plan of placing a running heading 
of act and scene at the top of each page has 
not been adopted. The absence of this con- 
venience makes reference a work of needless 








trouble. Gerorce SAINnTSsBuRY. 
Mémoires Posthwmes de Odilon Barrot. 
Tome le". (Paris: Charpentier, 1875.) 


Opiton Barro was born on July 19, 1791. 
His family was originally from Gévandan, 
and his father, a barrister practising before 
the Parliament of Toulouse, sat as de- 
puty, first in the Convention, and after- 
wards in the Corps Législatif of the Empire. 
Odilon entered the legal profession at an 
early age, and at twenty-three was admitted 
to plead before the Council of State and the 
Court of Cassation. The son of a member 
of the Convention, he naturally belonged to 
the liberal party, which under the Restoration 
made common cause with the Bonapartists 
for the purpose of opposing the reactionary 
and clerical tendencies of the restored Legi- 
timists. In this quality he took part in a 
great number of the political and religious 
trials by which the reigns of Louis XVIII. 
and of Charles X. were distinguished. His 
copious and easy eloquence, his profound 
knowledge of law, the political influence 
which he had won by his boldness and 
energy, allied to a scrupulous respect for 
legality, the active and uncompromising 
share which he took in the Revolution of 
July, all marked him out to play an import- 
ant part under the monarchy of Louis 
Philippe. He was at first invested with two 
confidential posts—that of Commissioner 
during Charles the Tenth’s journey from 
Rambouillet to Cherbourg, and that of Pre- 
fect of the Seine, but was summarily thrust 
aside when the Government under the in- 
fluence of Casimir Périer and Guizot adopted 
a policy of avowed reaction. Thenceforward 
throughout the entire reign of Louis Philippe 
he was the head of the Constitutional Left, 
t.e., of the whole Opposition, for the little 
group of the Republican Left was only a 
feeble minority from which the Government 
would have had nothing to fear if it had 
but undertaken in time a few indispensable 
reforms. As head of the Left Odilon Barrot 
took part in the famous coalition which in 
1838-1839 caused the fall of the Molé 
ministry; paved the way against his own 
wish for M. Guizot’s accession to power ; 
opposed M. Guizot without intermission 
during the long and fatal period throughout 
which he continued in name or in fact Prime 
Minister of Louis Philippe; organised the 
so-called ‘‘ Banquet” campaign in favour of 
electoral reform; and so contributed to the 
fall of the Government which he had helped 
to found, and of which he was one of the 
most zealous partisans. 

The Republic once established, Odilon 
Barrot ranged himself with those who sought 
to reduce its consequences to a minimum, 
and even to impede its march. He was one 
of the most ardent supporters of Prince 





Louis Napoleon’s candidature for the Presi- 
dency of the Republic; he became one of 
his ministers, and in this post he was one of 
the originators of the deplorable Roman ex. 
pedition. Speedily enlightened as to the 
ambitious views of the Prince-President, he 
could only retire from power, and sorrow- 
fully await the Coup d’Etat, which put an 
end to the Republic, and to all his hopes of 
a Government which should be at once 
strong and liberal. He protested unsuccess- 
fully against the violation of the law. 
Thenceforward he lived in retirement, fol. 
lowing with anxious eyes the slow reawaken- 
ing of liberal ideas. The Revolution of 1870 
found him in the ranks of those thoughtful 
and honourable men who, like M. Thiers, M. 
Duvergier de Hauranne and so many others, 
saw in the Republic not an ideal realised at 
last, but the only form of government suit- 
able to the France of their day. The object 
of universal esteem, he was naturally marked 
out for the post of President of the recon- 
stituted Council of State. He was not long 
able to fulfil his new functions, and died on 
Augnst 6, 1873. 

Though he did little but overturn a 
Government, and has associated his name 
with no important work, Odilon Barrot 
never ceased between 1830 and 1850 to 
exercise considerable influence over the 
political affairs of France. Few careers 
have been so barren of results as his: he 
contributed to the fall of Constitutional 
Monarchy, which was in his eyes the best 
form of government; he contributed by the 
Roman expedition to the revival of the cleri- 
cal spirit in France, although he was an 
earnest partisan of the separation of Church 
and State. Yet few careers have been 
equally laborious, and, despite its faults, 
equally honourable. He had no conspicuous 
ability, but he was thoroughly honest at 
heart, and the value of his testimony as a 
spectator or actor in events is enhanced by 
the fact that he had not ability or imagina- 
tion enough to colour and embellish what he 
saw. Lamartine gives a touch of poetry to 
whatever he relates, Guizot invests every 
theme with nobility and greatness, Thiers 
sows his wit broadcast ; Odilon Barrot leaves 
events and the actors in them unadorned and 
in their real proportions. They do not gain 
thereby. ; 

The first volume of his Memoirs, reaching 
to the year 1848, has just appeared under 
the editorship of M. Duvergier de Hauranne, 
his friend and the partner of his parliamen- 
tary struggles. In 1851], after his resigna- 
tion, and after the death of an only daugh- 
ter to whom he was deeply attached, in 
fulfilment of a wish expressed by her Odilon 
Barrot undertook to write his Memoirs. 
The whole of the first part, relating to his 
childhood and youth down to the year 1830, 
seems to have been written at this time; 
and the reader is conscious of an animation 
and a flow in the narrative which are not 
to be found in the later portions. This is 
the happy period of Odilon Barrot’s life ; it 
is the time of the revival of the liberal 
spirit, of the literary and artistic movement 
which was the glory of the Restoration ; it is 
the time of his marriage, of the birth of his 
daughter, those years of enthusiasm and 
hope which we so love to recall in the de- 
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cline of life, and after the disillusions that 
it brings. The account of the reign of 
Louis Philippe seems to have been written 
at a later date, and with a hand on which 
years lay heavily. While in the first part 
the writer’s pen is light, his style animated 
and occasionally brilliant, and we find a 
number of lively and characteristic anecdotes 
(see the account of the departure of Louis 
XVIII. in 1815, pp. 26-28), of interesting 
political reflections (pp. 18-24), of cleverly 
drawn portraits (pp. 14-18), the second 
is heavy and colourless; the interest 
only revives with the Revolution of February, 
1848. I do not consider Odilon Barrot 
alone responsible for this inferiority of the 
second part of his book. Events count for 
much. The Restoration was a time of life, 
of struggle between rival principles, of 
action in the true sense. Then eminent 
statesmen came upon the stage, important 
laws were passed, important reforms and 
litical acts effected. The reign of 
_ Philippe is altogether different : paltry 
struggles, not of principles but of men, a 
home policy limiting itself to avoiding or to 
repressing popular outbreaks, a foreign 
policy limiting itself to avoiding war, states- 
men without ideas whose energy was spent 
in a passive resistance to all reforms—such 
is the story of this reign of eighteen years, 
the work of which is defined by a pam- 
phleteer in the words, cruel but only too 
well-deserved, “ Rien, rien, rien!” While 
reading Odilon Barrot’s narrative one can 
understand the truth of the terrible excla- 
mation uttered by Lamartine in 1847, 
“La France s’ennuie.” A narrative less 
dull, less languid, less empty of ideas and 
interesting facts, would have been less truth- 
ful. 


Odilon Barrot brings out admirably the 
radical vice of Louis Philippe’s government : 
it was a personal government with the forms 
of constitutional government. Surrounded 
by mediocrities who were never anything 
more than his instruments, Louis Philippe, 
a@ man of keen and shrewd intellect, but 
narrow, infatuated, and enfeebled by age, 
thought he could use parliamentary mecha- 
nism to ensure on all occasions the triumph 
of his will by force of intrigues, of petty 
tricks, of paltry devices of kingcraft. He 
was long successful, till the day when the 
springs of the machine became too tightly 
stretched and broke. The country, which 
had no part in the management of affairs, 
had ceased to take an interest in the dura- 
tion of a government which was satisfied 
with mere existence without action, and 
which did not trouble itself to satisfy any 
of the country’s needs. It allowed Louis 
Philippe to be dethroned without having 
desired his fall, and the Republic to be 
established without having wished for its 
advent. 

All this is admirably rendered in the 
Memoirs of Odilon Barrot. He abstains from 
formulating any criticism on the men and 
events of the reign of Louis Philippe. This 
criticism comes with so much the greater 
force from the facts themselves: it was the 
reign of mediocrity. The Opposition itself 
was as feeble as the Government. Nothing 
can be more lamentable than the story of 
the Coalition and of the Banquet campaign. 





Odilon Barrot shows conclusively that in the 
Coalition he acted in good faith and thought 
he was doing a publicservice, but wasthe dupe 
of M. Guizot ; he shows no less clearly that 
in the Banquet campaign he thought he was 
acting for the best and wished to strengthen 
the monarchy, not to overturn it, and that the 
King’s obstinacy did all the mischief. But 
is it not the first and foremost duty of 
statesmen to foresee the consequences of their 
acts? When the two most important acts 
of their political life are followed by such 
results as these, their ill success is in itself a 
sufficient condemnation. I do not speak of 
what followed, of the Presidential election 
and the Roman campaign, in which Odilon 
Barrot showed even more unmistakeably his 
want of practical sense and political penetra- 
tion. , 

He was before all an orator, like most 
French statesmen of the present century. 
Professors or lawyers, they are wanting in 
the first qualification of the statesman—ex- 
perience and the business sense. They are 
theorists and rhetoricians; and their very 
theories rest in the majority of cases 
not on ideas, but on phrases. Odilon 
Barrot repeats in his Memoirs his famous 
theory on the temporal power of the Pope 
considered as a guarantee of the separation 
of Church and State. “The temporal and 
the spiritual,’”’ he says, ‘‘ must be united in 
some one place in order to be separated 
everywhere else.”” What is this but a phrase 
without sense, or, better still, a play upon 
words? What is the statesman who is the 
personification of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
M. Guizot, but an admirable orator? He 
was master of France for seven years : what 
did hé create during that time ; what heritage 
has he left us P? Models of political eloquence 
—at least if the end of political eloquence is 
to win votes, not to effect the triumph of 
practical ideas. 

Such is the great weakness of the states- 
men of the time of Louis Philippe. This 
part of the Memoirs of Odilon Barrot is 
filled wholly with parliamentary struggles 
and quotations from his speeches, for to this 
the political activity of the men of the period 
is confined. Odilon Barrot was a man of 
generous, noble, and sensitive soul, of culti- 
vated intellect, endowed with uncommon 
legal knowledge, a brilliant orator, but 
statesman he was none. His Memoirs, a 
work in which thoughtfulness, sincerity, an 
almost childlike simplicity are conspicuous, 
enable us to pass a thoroughly just judgment 
on his period, on his contemporaries, and on 
himself. G. Monon. 








The Childhood of Religions; embracing a 
Simple Account of the Birth and Growth of 
Myths and Legends. By Edward Clodd, 
F.R.A.S. (Henry 8. King & Co., 1875.) 


Some time ago Mr. Clodd published a little 
book called the Childhood of the World, in 
which the results of scientific research into 
the early history of man were clearly and 
simply summarised for the use of children ; 
and the fact that four editions of the work 
have already been required shows how real 
was the need of some such treatise, and how 
successful was Mr. Clodd’s endeavour to 
supply that need. The present volume is 





supplemental to that part of the former work 
which touched on the early religious beliefs 
of mankind ; but if its title should lead any- 
one to expect from it any historical account of 
the first beginnings and gradual develop. 
ment of religious ideas, he would, on read- 
ing it, be disappointed. The time has 
not yet arrived at which such a treatise, 
at least for the use of children, would be 
possible ; and the author, without discussing 
the vexed question of the origin of religious 
belief, is content, after detailing the various 
legends of the creation and of primitive 
man, to describe the childhood of the most 
prominent religions now existing outside the 
pale of Christianity. Thus, without any 
pretence to original research, but with de- 
pendence throughout on the best modern 
European authorities, he gives short, simple, 
and clear accounts of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Muhammadanism, and of the religions of the 
Parsees and Chinese ; prefacing the account 
of Hinduism by a brief description of the 
old Aryan civilisation and belief. 

Some people have been surprised that the 
pride of the Greeks prevented their acute- 
ness from discovering anything in other 
nations but barbarians; and the Chinese are 
not seldom laughed at for a similar mis- 
take; but only those who have had to make 
the attempt know how hard it is‘to create 
among Englishmen of ordinary education an 
intelligent interest in Oriental subjects, or in 
the history and religion of non-Christian and 
non-European peoples. The task Mr. Clodd 
has set himself, to interest the young in such 
subjects, is a very bold one; and we ven- 
ture to doubt whether many children will 
read this book except as a lesson book ; 
but it ought to be welcome to a larger class, 
to those, viz., who without time for special 
research wish to know something of the 
thoughts of earnest thinkers on the highest 
and deepest problems which humanity has 
to solve. So correct and impartial, so clear 
and attractive a sketch of the great religions 
prevalent among the majority of mankind, 
has not yet been written; and those who 
do not intend to study the subject for them- 
selves may carry away more information 
from this short work than they would from 
many a more bulky volume. As might have 
been expected in so rapid a sketch, there are 
some statements open to criticism, and re- 
quiring qualification ; but on the whole the 
impression conveyed to the class of readers 
for whom the book is intended will doubt- 
less be a correct one, and should anyone 
wish to pursue any particular branch of the 
subject further, he will find in the appendix 
useful lists of authorities. 

The style is very charming: there is 
something in the author’s enthusiasm, 
something in the pellucid simplicity of his 
easy prose which beguiles the reader along ; 
and the point of view from which strange 
systems and their authors have been judged 
is very admirable. Here and there that 
loving sympathy with the “broken light” 
of systems gther than our own, which is, it 
may be hoped, becoming less rare, has led 
the writer to throw a couleur de rose around 
them which they do not strictly deserve : 
this is not, however, the result, so far as I 
have noticed, of overpraise or of incorrect 
description ; but of the omission of some 
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parts of those systems repugnant to our 
sense of elegance or of truth. 

In a more strictly scientific work this 
would scarcely be excusable, but it was per- 
haps impossible in a popular treatise like the 
present one, with its inexorable limits as to 
space, to attempt more than a rapid de- 
scription of the more favourable and in- 
teresting features of the great religions 
passed in review. ‘To have pointed out in 
any detail all their absurdities and crudities 
would have been to double the size of the 
book, and entirely to destroy its charm. 

A Dr. Dryasdust might have produced a 
more learned volume, but it is not often one 
finds a book which carries out more entirely 
the idea of a great writer who says that 
“our subtlest analysis of schools and sects 
must miss the essential truth, unless it be 
lit up by the love that sees in all forms of 
human thought the life and death struggles 
of human hearts.” TT. W. Ruys Davips. 








The Land of the North Wind: Travels among 
the Laplanders and the Samoyedes. By 
Edward Rae, F.R.G.S. (London: John 
Murray, 1875.) 


Tuts, as the author observes in his dedica- 
tion, is his first and only book, but seeing 
that it is'so well and pleasantly written, let 
us hope that further travel may result in 
further productions from the same pen. The 
lone country of the North Wind has evi- 
dently disgusted Mr. Rae, who shows no 
intention of revisiting it, but there are other 
regions to which he might proceed, even if 
only for the benefit of an interested public, 
supposing the “‘ Doctor” or some other con- 
genial friend were found willing to accom- 
pany him, for it would appear that Mr. Rae 
gets on better with a travelling companion 
than without one. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether he would have sailed into 
the “‘ eye” of the wind alone, or whether, if 
he had done so, the world would have been 
any the wiser. In this instance he has 
however made the very best of two unex- 
citing, but withal pleasant journeys, to very 
unfrequented regions, and. all who read his 
interesting book will follow him from be. 
ginning to end with unmixed pleasure, al- 
though they may not be stimulated by it to 
a desire to go and do likewise. 

Mr. Rae gives a description of two 
journeys to the north: the first journey com- 
mences with an interview with the midnight 
sun on the deck of a little Norwegian boat 
between Oxfiord and Altenfiord, of which he 
“saw the marvellous light flooding the 
valley,” wherewith his “ soul was filled and 
he was satisfied;” he proceeds on this 
occasion through Norwegian and Russian 
Lapland forests to Torneo, descending the 
Muonio river and shooting the Muonio Koski 
or rapids, from whence he takes boat to 
Stockholm, touching at several Finnish ports 
in the Gulf of Bothnia. Starting again in 
the spring of 1874 from Granton, Mr. Rae 
and his friend weather the North Cape, and 
do not set foot on land until, passing up the 
White Sea and into Dvina Bay, the s.s. 
Norden arrives safely at Archangel. 

The first nine chapters, devoted to the 
first trip, conduct us among the Lapps, of 
whom Mr. Rae gives us a specimen in his 





guide “Jones,” whose appearance is thus 
described :— 


“ His figure as he steps on in front, with a kind 
of lounging waddle, is irresistible. . . . His face 
it would be useless to try and describe. . . . When 
we make Jones laugh, we can hardly look at him 
and remain in our saddles too. . . . Jones isshort. 
. . . On his head he has*long matted hair, which 
he keeps in a dark Laplander’s cap with red and 
yellow ornamentation. His feet are in reindeer- 
skin, bulgy, peaked shoes, bound tightly round 
his ankles ; his legs in tight reindeer leggings, and 
a homespun rough whitish coat, with a great 
collar about nine inches deep, covers him from 
head to knees. His belt of strong dark skin is 
about eight inches deep, and girds him tightly 
round his body a little above the knees. His 
countenance is of an orange tan colour, and the 
general effect is that of a Norwegian Chinaman.” 


“In those [Ostro- and Westro-Bothnias ] 
parts the Antients have placed, besides 
the Laplanders or Scritofinni, the Cynoce- 
phali, Busii, Troglodytes, Pygmies, Cyclops, 
and some others,” therefore, Mr. e’s 
lengthened acquaintance with, and study 
of, Jones enables him on page 57 to state 
it as his opinion, out of which he shall not 
be persuaded by learned men, although on 
page 52 he advances the same opinion 
modestly and only tentatively, that while 
Jones, like all Laplanders, is not a man of 
war, he must unquestionably be a Troglodyte 
by descent. 

This part of the book is enriched with 
felicitous quotations from a “ History of 
Lapland, written by Iohn Schefferus, Pro- 
fessor of Law and Rhetorrick at Upsal in 
Sweden, and printed in England at the 
Theater in Oxford mpcLxxiv.,”” who would 
not be “ perswaded” either by Olaus. Mag- 
nus, Scaliger, Petrus Claudius, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, or by any other learned men, that 
the Laplanders come from the Tartars, but 
concludes that “it remains that they are of 
the race of Finlanders and Samojedes,”’ the 
name of both the latter people being the 
same, the Laplanders calling themselves in 
their own tongue Sabmi or Same, and the 
Finlanders Suomi. The same worthy Profes- 
sor denies that the Tartars or Tatars came up 
from the south, but he nevertheless classifies 
the Lapps with the Finns and Samoj(y)edes, 
Sabmi or Suomi. Now, the latter are un- 
doubtedly a people from the Sayan moun- 
tains in the Altai range, who were driven 
from thence by the Turks at a period prior 
to the times of Nestor, who was the first to 
acquaint the world with the Samoyedes. 
Castren (Altaische Vélker, 1857)  sup- 
poses that they were expelled from Asia 
during the power of the Hunns and other 
Turk races. We find these people even 
now occupying vast tracts from the Altai 
along the Ob and Yenesei rivers and their 
affluents, and skirting the Arctic Ocean 
from Taimur Bay and the Turukhan region 
in Yenissei to the river Mezen, in the pro- 
vince of Archangel. At the same time we 
find tribes analogous to the Finns along the 
mid course of the Volga to the west of the 
Ural, who have evidently emerged from 
Siberia along the great northern route, 
and all through Russia they may be traced 
to the southern shores of the Baltic and 
into the country called Finland or Swo- 
menmaa after the race itself. The conclu- 
sion, then, is obvious, that the Lapps or 





Lappars, the Samoyedes and Finns are all of 
one common Ugrian stock, and a comparison 
of their language shows their common 
origin. The authorities who may be re. 
ferred to on this point are — Georgi, 
Beschreibung aller Nationen; Klingstiadt, 
Historische Nachricht. von den Samojeden; 
F. F. Miller, Der Ugrische Volkstamm, 
Biisching, Strahlenberg, and others; and last, 
but not least, our friend Dr. O. Donner, of 
the University of Helsingfors, whose Glos. 
sary of Ugrian-Finnish terms is a very 
valuable contribution to philology. Another 
very comprehensive work, which may here 
be referred to, is Dr. Friedrich Miiller’s 
Allgemeine Ethnographie (Vienna, 1873), 
It is quite as likely that the Laplanders, 
Samoyedes, Tungus, Ostyaks, and others are 
the polarised members of the several tribes 
who shifted westwards, establishing more 
or less southern bases of habitation (as, for 
instance, the Magyars), as that, “as their 
sequence would show,” those littoral tribes 
migrated along the coast from Manchuria, 
Mr. Rae lays down this latter theory very 
positively. We are inclined to ask him, as 
he has been among the Esquimaux, whether 
he would not extend it to the Arctic regions 
of America, so completing his ‘‘ sequence,” 
and arguing in proof of the existence of a 
North Polar continent, or at least of un- 
broken circular communication round the 
North Pole, “beyond the elevation of the 
Pole 73°,” in spite of the two Swedish pro- 
fessors of 1600, with their “instruments and 
necessaries” by which they came to an 
opposite conclusion. 

It is owing to the North Wind not having 
been tempered to “Jones” that “ he is not 
a man of war,” that he has remained as he 
has long ago been described by Tacitus, and 
later by Warnefrid (De Gestis Langobard. 
lib. v.) along with his brethren the Scrito- 
finni, “‘ in point of sagacity almost on a level 
with the brute creation,” and that “he lives” 
(as Mr. Rae finds he does ever now) “ on the 
raw flesh of wild animals, using the hides for 
his clothing.” This applied to the Troglodyte 
Finns of remote ages as it more strictly 
applies at present to the Laplanders and 
Samoyedes alone; but we are told also by 
Tacitus of those “brute beasts” that 
“ nothing could equal their ferocity, nor was 
there anything so disgusting as their filth 
and poverty,” and much more on their con- 
dition of life which, with reference to 
Northern nomads, and their present state of 
fearless freedom and contentment, awakens 
a sentiment akin to that expressed by Seneca 
in commendation of poverty, “Quanto hoc 
majus est, promittitur perpetua libertas, 
nullius nec hominis nec Dei timor.” It is 
positively asserted of those people — the 
Yurak-Samoyedes—that they were warlike ; 
always warring with their neighbours, as 
they did with the Russians when the latter 
first came in contact with them in 1600. 
These Troglodyte Yuraks are troublesome 
customers to this day, being still heathen, 
and having preserved, it is said, all their 
old characteristics. 

Mr. Rae will have it that the Samoyedes 
as a people are distinct from the Finns; 
“the sounds of the language,” he observes, 
“are certainly in some few cases Finnish, 
but in others Russian and Lapp, and very 
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possibly Chinese. The very costume” he 
continues to say, “‘ of these Samoyedish races 
is Chinese—the malitsa, its collar and 
sleeves, each with a border, and with the 
single modification of closeness to suit the 
climate ; the loose boots with rounded peaked 
fronts, and, in the case of the women, even 
the pigtails.” We suspect there is less of 
seriousness in all this than of sly drollery. 
We would nevertheless observe that the 


Samoyedes and the Finns have a great deal’ 


more in common than a few words; the Finn 
boor’s boot is the very facsimile of that of 
the Tatar; itis peaked and turned up at the 
toe, and like the Tatar’s boot which is 
made to be worn with a galash, usually cast 
off at the threshold of a mosque, it has no 
thick sole. The language of the Finns and 
that of the Mordva Chuvash Cheremiss and 
others on the Volga is the same, although 
differing largely. The writer has himself 
tested this. As regards the “pigtail” of 
the maids—it is the common mode of 
coiffure in Russian villages from east to west 
and from north to south—it is particularly 
on this point that Mr. Rae’s waggery crops 
out to the prejudice of his authority. If the 
Samoyedes have a malitsa which resembles 
a Chinese garment, the Finns have the arm- 
less jacket of the Greeks, and although the 
Finns cannot pretend to any relationship with 
that people, they yet possess another link or 
two which would seem to indicate a Greek 
origin (!) in such words as Kotton for house, 
Hevonen, Hevoist for horse, &c., and several 
others. Mr. Rae has seemingly as plausible 
grounds for tracing the sequence in Man- 
chus, Tungus, Yakuts, Ostyaks, Samoyedes, 
and Laplanders, the latter being finally Euro- 
peanised Chinese—as he might have on the 
same principle in tracing the line of descent of 
all nations from the Asiatic to the American 
continent—but there is equally good ground 
for assuming that the Finlanders migrated 
westward from the Altais, leaving their sedi- 
ments dispersed in Russia and passing on 
to Scandinavia after some contact somewhere 
in the South with the Greeks, of whose lan- 
guage and dress they preserve even now 
some vestiges. 

It is very amusing to find from Mr. Rae, 
after what we have quoted from Tacitus on 
the uncleanliness of the Scritofinni and 
others, that the Samoyedes declined to 
have dealings with him and his companion 
on the score of the reputed untidiness of 
Germans, for whom they were taken. This 
18 @ prejudice which they have doubtless 
imbibed through the Russians, who are 
known to call all foreigners Nemtsi or 
Germans, and pagani in the adopted sense 
of unclean or filthy. 

We would ask Mr. Rae why he took the 
trouble to index his chapters? Why he 
pits the mispronunciation of certain indi- 
viduals against the authority of a Russian 
dictionary; calling a telega a “tcheléga” ? 
Why, having accepted the generous offer of 
an excellent map of Finland, he annexes to 
his book a map which is execrably bad as 
regards the river and lake systems of Fin- 
land? And why, finally, does he propound 
views on the seemingly inevitable Central 
Asia question ? 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Rae’s travels 
have been as remunerative to him in drink- 





ing cups, belts, skins, and other relics (he 
wrongly supposes the elk to be extinct), as 
his account of his expedition will prove most 
profitable in the way of entertainment to his 
readers. He displays so great a genius for 
writing, that it were a pity if he did not 
follow up his present success. He would 
have proved an invaluable companion to the 
Arctic explorers, and although not strictly 
scientific, he might have produced a very 
graphic and lively account of the enter- 
prise. His present book, there is hardly 
room for doubt, will prosper as it deserves, 
notwithstanding that he makes a near ap- 
proach to buffoonery, and that many of his 
passages are skits on the conventionalities, 
usages, and observances of civilised society. 
Rosert MICHELL. 








The Historians of Scotland Vols. V. and 
VI. SS. Ninian, Kentigern, and Columba. 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 
1874.) 


Tue Scottish antiquaries have placed us 
under fresh obligations by presenting to us 
within the compass of two moderately-sized 
and convenient volumes the lives of the 
earliest evangelisers of Pictland. For those 
of Ninian and Kentigern we have, up to this 
time, relied mainly upon Pinkerton. For 
Columba we went, whenever we could, to 
Dr. Reeves, and it is with no little satis- 
faction that we welcome in this series a re- 
print of the masterpiece of that accomplished 
scholar. Our good friend the Bishop of 
Brechin is quite at home in a subject like 
this, and we congratulate him on his work. 
He will forgive us, we are sure, for stating, 
in limine, that we should like to have 
seen in his treatment of the lives of Ninian 
and Kentigern, an imitation of Dr. Reeves’ 
manner of dealing with the spelling of 
mediaeval Latin. 

Before we make some general observations 
on the subject-matter of these volumes, we 
must caution the student against putting too 
high an historical value on mediaeval hagio- 
logy. It professes to record miracles, and 
to these, historical facts are, for the most 
part, subservient. The imitations and am- 
plifications which occur in such biographies 
are of the most marked character. The 
verbiage is similar, the facts show very little 
variety. Of still less value is the information 
contained in the lections in the service 
books. These accounts are contracted to the 
very verge of meagreness, and are so altered 
in the process that their pedigree can scarcely 
be traced; and yet they must not be alto- 
gether rejected, because they contain, in 
many instances, minute fragments of truth 
derived from evidences of authority which 
have now disappeared. But we must not be 
too hard upon such materials. They do not 
profess to record history any more than the 
Scriptures science. They tell us more of 
religious feeling and domestic life than they 
do of the annals of the country, and we may 
be thankful for such information, limited 
though it be. Still we must beware of 
quoting as grave historical facts incidents 
culled from lections and legends, unless they 
are confirmed by evidence of a far more in- 
disputable character. 

The earliest of the lives in these volumes. 





and unfortunately the least valuable, is that 
of Ninian. We know the least about the 
person whose biography would have been the 
most interesting. The author of this Life, 
Aelred of Rievaulx, was essentially a book- 
maker. In this instance he had access to an 
earlier work on the same theme, which 
seems to have been an expansion of the brief 
notice of Ninian by Beda, with a complement 
of miracles. Aelred expands still more, but 
he adorns as he expands. We cannot help 
thinking that Aelred when he wrote had 
prominently in his mind the Life of Wilfrid 
by Eddi. The similarity of the incidents in 
the two biographies is very remarkable. 
Both saints go to Rome, and are scholars 
there. Both are consecrated abroad. Wilfrid 
has a master and patron in Dalfinus at 
Lyons, Ninian in Martin at Tours. Both 
bring masons home with them and build 
fine churches of stone. Both educate young 
noblemen, convert kings and peoples, work 
miracles, and lead much the same kind of 
missionary life. How, we may ask, did Aelred 
become interested in Ninian? He had, we 
know, Scottish predilections, but Aelred, be- 
sides, was a native of Hexham, and Hexham 
in the eighth century was connected with 
Whithorne in a very remarkable manner, 
which requires to be still farther explained. 
The earliest Life of Ninian was probably 
only a development of the extract from 
Beda which Aelred puts as a kind of text 
at the head of his narrative. It is not un- 
reasonable to conjecture that this proceeded 
from the Hexham scriptorium, and we need 
not be surprised therefore at detecting occa- 
sionally the presence of the mantle of Wil- 
frid, which was used to cover other saints 
as well as the apostle of Whithorne. 

Next, perhaps, in chronological order, al- 
though it occupies the third place in this 
series, is Adamnan’s well-known Life of 
Columba, so often reprinted, but never re- 
printed enough if it be only to give a wider 
circulation to the learning with which Dr. 
Reeves has adorned it. Adamnan’s Life is 
a work of undoubted antiquity and authority. 
Columba died in a.p. 596, and this biography, 
compiled really by two Abbots of Hy, gives 
us all that was known of the great Saint in 
his own monastery during the first century 
after his decease. It is superfluous to say 
that the work, with a few drawbacks, is one 
of great historical importance. 

The last of the three saints whose lives 
are before us is Kentigern, or Mungo, as he 
was called, the founder of Glasgow, and the 
inheritor of Ninian’s place and work. He 
is said to have died in 608, at the patriarchal 
age of 185, pace Mr. Thoms. But whatever 
his age was, his life represents missionary 
work in the sixth century. It found its 
chief chronicler in Josceline, a monk of 
Furness, in the twelfth century, who had 
the use of an earlier Life written in the Irish 
language. Josceline’s work contains some 
facts of interest, enveloped in a cloud of 
miracles. The monastery of Furness was 


intimately connected with the bishops and 
missionary work on the west coast of Cum- 
berland and Scotland. 

We may regard these three biographies as 
representative lives, just as we may look 
upon the three persons whom they commemo- 
rate as representative men. 


It was after the 
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pattern of such Christian worthies us these 
that thousands of good men tried to fashion 
their lives. This will account in some mea- 
sure for the similarity of incident and lan- 
guage with which mediaeval hagiology 
abounds. Through chronicle and legend and 
hymn every occurrence in the past history 
of the saints was familiar to the monastic 
mind. Hence repetitions in those to whom 
repetition was delightful. It is not in Scot- 
land only that the same influences are ob- 
servable. All religion is essentially imita- 
tive. Monasticism was so within a narrower 
circle. 

In Ninian, Columba, and Kentigern we 
have the flower of the early missionaries in 
the north. They were plain, rough men, 
half sailors, half landsmen, fitted exactly for 
the wild tribes among whom they went in 
and out. They all clung, it will be observed, 
to the West coast, a testimony to the 
sympathy and influence of the neighbouring 
Christianity of Ireland. The places which 
they chose for their homes mark not only 
the character of the missionaries but the 
perils which were near. Iona is seagirt; 
Whithorne, the white house, overlooking 
the Solway, was probably whitened by art 
to be a seamark during the day, while it 
bore a watchfire by night; Glasgow is the 
most inland of the three, but the great city on 
the Clyde has through its noble river a swift 
access to the ocean. Sites like these were 
suited for safety as well as asceticism. The 
sea, too, was the highway along which these 
missionaries usually journeyed. Their little 
boats were always ready in the nearest cove, 
and in them they sailed in every direction. 
With every nook and cranny on the Cumbrian 
coast they were familiar; they braved thestorm- 
swept slp of sea which separated them from 
the Isle of Saints ; they knew every passage 
and current among the Hebrides; they 
sailed as far north as Iceland. With few 
wants anda noble spirit of devotion, they 
did a work which men more delicately 
trained could never have achieved. From 
their stations on the sea they pierced the 
main land in every direction, leaving per- 
manent traces of their presence among men 
as simple-minded as themselves, and retreat- 
ing from the face of danger as silently and 
as suddenly as they came. 

The presence, or the influence, of these 
early missionaries may, no doubt, be traced 
by the dedication of many a village church, 
or chapel, or well, along the western coast 
of Scotland and England. Of these the 
Bishop of Brechin has wisely given us a list. 
The number may be increased by the men- 
tion of others, which are in the middle of 
Yorkshire. The church of Topcliffe on the 
Swale has Columba for its patron, and in 
the neighbouring minster of Ripon there 
used to be preserved in great honour the 
staff which the same saint gave to Kentigern. 
At Copgrave there is a well dedicated to St. 
Mungo, to which, even in modern times, 
popular belief has ascribed those healing 
virtues with which the name of Mungo, or 
Kentigern, has always been connected. The 
country, also, in this part of Yorkshire is 
full of ancient sculptured remains, among 
which are one or two examples of the myste- 
rious “spectacle ornament,” which has 
hitherto been supposed to be peculiar to 





Pictland. How did such memorials of the 
early Christianity of the North find their 
way into Yorkshire? Why should not 
Kentigern and Columba have visited that 
county themselves? The British See 
of York was in their day defunct, and 
the Saxon archiepiscopate had not yet been 
established. In comfhing so far South, 
they were intruding into the province of 
no other hierarchy. What more probable 
than that they visited Yorkshire at a time 
when it had no missionaries at all? If 
Wilfrid, when he won back for the Northern 
archiepiscopate the sites of the old British 
churches, had revived their old dedications, 
we should, no doubt, have had much stronger 
evidence of the presence of Columba and 
Kentigern. But it was against his principle 
to do honour to the British Calendar, and 
so a new streams of saints flowed from Rome 
into Yorkshire. 

But it is not in England only that Ninian 
and Columba and Kentigern are forgotten. 
Their own country practically knows them 
not. Time was when their names were 
great throughout the length and breadth of 
Scotland, and relics of all kinds traditionally 
connected with its great Evangelisers were 
looked upon with veneration. Visit Whit- 
horne now, and the white house of old is 
not even a beacon to the mariner on that 
rough coast. Iona at the present day is 
nothing better than the plaything of scam- 
pering tourists. At Glasgow only is there 
any sign of stirring life, but here the old 
religious associations of the place have been 
almost swallowed up and lost in the multi- 
tudinous growth and expansion of a great 
modern city. Still, with all honour be it 
spoken, the church in which the successors of 
Kentigern worshipped, and which was 
erected in his honour, is the only great 
temple in Scotland that was spared during 
the reforming crusade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. And more than this; the men of 
Glasgow have shown by their judicious 
restoration and adorning of the shrine of 
Kentigern that modern intolerance, which 
is rampant enough around them, has not 
closed their hearts to the just claims of their 
old founder upon their thankful remem- 
brance. James Rarne. 








The Fern Paradise: a Plea for the Culture of 
Ferns. By Francis George Heath, Hon. 
Sec. of the Park Preservation Society, 
&c. (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1875.) 

Ir has often been disputed what was the 

language of Paradise, but if Mr. Heath has 

caught its echoes aright it must have been 
high-flown and rather slipshod English. 

The author seems to have thought that he 

could make the most of a small subject by 

employing in its treatment the biggest words 
he could find, and accordingly we have 

sesquipedalian epithets applied to plants a 

foot or two high, and an amount of “ tall 

talk” which would be less out of place in 
describing the Andes than in recording the 
beauties of a Devonshire lane. The lady- 
fern is declared to embody “the majesty of 
gracefulness;” the common polypody “is 
positively refreshing and invigorating to look 
at” with “ its glorious wealth of magnificent 








fronds ;” 
nately “majestic,” “magnificent” and 
“lovely,” and as to the words “ grand,” 
“orandeur” and “grandly,” it is scarcely 
too much to say that they are to be found 
upon nearly every page of the book. Mr. 
Heath is exuberantly enthusiastic in the 
praises of his favourite pliant, and has fallen 
into the common error of thinking that 
word-painting is within the compass of any 
one who is susceptible to the charms of 
Nature and has an English dictionary at 
command... Lest our readers should suppose 
that our criticism is too severe, we subjoin 
an early example of our author’s picturesque 
style of description, which is neither better 
nor worse than much that follows it :— 

“Peer at low tide into yon dark and dripping 

cavern which yawns upon the sea! The bright 
sunshine that dances upon the rippling waves 
pauses at the cavern’s mouth, as if not dar- 
ing to penetrate its gloomy depths. But just 
one tiny gleam of light has ventured to cross the 
threshold, and sparkling on the dripping water, it 
flashes through the opaque blackness a kind of 
electric light. As the water falls, drip! drip! 
into the pool below, the light increases, and then 
—oh glorious sight !—you see at the side and on 
the roof of this lonesome sea-cave the beautiful 
sea-spleenwort (Asplenium marinum), hiding its 
roots in the cavern-walls, and spreading out its 
bright green and shining fronds, that they may 
luxuriate in the dark Humidity of its chosen 
retreat.” 
The first five chapters of the book are occu- 
pied with descriptions of scenery similar 
to the foregoing; and about fifty-three 
pages—nearly a fifth of the whole volame— 
are either absolutely blank or have only 
such headings as “ Down a Green Lane!” 
or “‘ What is a Fern ?” on them. 

The latter portion of the volume treats of 
fern culture, and gives some account of the 
various English species of ferns.’ This is 
fairly well done and contains some really 
useful matter, but throughout it is infected 
with the same taint of verbosity, and an oc- 
casional error—such as Asplenium viridi (four 
times repeated)—rather shakes our confi- 
dence in the author’s knowledge of his sub- 
ject. Mr. Heath has written so well upon 
English peasant life, that his previous success 
compels us to judge him by a standard diffe- 
rent from that which would be applied to a 
beginner, and, while giving him credit for the 
best intentions, to pronounce his perform- 
ance a failure. The truth is, the book is not 
wanted. All the information which an or- 
dinary collector and cultivator of ferns 
needs is already to be found in the cheaper 
manuals in common use; and the best fea- 
tures in Mr. Heath’s book—viz., its paper, 
type, and binding—are just those which ne- 
cessarily add to its cost and place it beyond 
the reach of those for whom especially it 
purports to be written. 

. Caries J. Rosrnson. 


the broad buckler fern is alter. 








A Brief Memoir of the Lady Elizabeth Fitz- 
gerald, known as the Fair Geraldine. By 
the Rev. James Graves, A.B., &c. (Dub- 
lin: Printed at the University Press, by 
M. H. Gill, 1874.) 


THE meaning of the sixteenth-century son- 
neteers is one of the most difficult questions 
in our literature. Are they in earnest, or are 
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they making believe? Are they literal, or 
are they metaphorical? Is their life in 
their work, or are they merely showing off 
their fine phrases and cadences? Perhaps as 
many wild and foolish and absurd things 
have been said about Shakspere’s Sonnets as 
on any literary subject. The first, chronolo- 
gically, of this mysterious race—Wyatt’s 
sonnets, the earliest written in our language, 
raise no such difficulties—is Surrey. What 
was his relation to his Geraldine? Was he 
really the captive of her beauty, or did he 
merely amuse himself with protesting he 
was so ? 

One thing is certain: Geraldine existed. 
No ingenuity can dissolve her into a myth. 
Critics may prove to their own satisfaction 
that Laura was only a name, and Beatrice a 
mere phantom ; that Stella lived only in the 
land of ideas ; that Shakspere’s brunette was 
the Church, “ black bué comely.” We may 
mention, in passing, our womder that no one 
has discovered that Mrs. Wordsworth was a 
purely mythic creature, since her husband, 
whose evidence surely is valuable, explicitly 
speaks of— 

“ Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 
Like twilight’s too her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From Maytime and the cheerful dawn.” 
Surely this Mary is Eos herself? Helen 
of Troy is quite grossly substantial by the 
side of her. But to return: we say, what- 
ever may be done with those other ladies, 
the Fair Geraldine cannot be disposed of in 
this manner. For, in fact, as . Graves 
notices in the volume before us, ‘‘ Surrey’s 
‘Description and Praise of his Love Ge- 
raldine’ records nearly all we know, be- 
yond .a few dates, of her early life.” Mr. 
Graves does not mean that the famous 
sonnet is the only record of her early life ; 
but that it summarises what is known of it 
—that her family was of Tuscan descent (so 
it was believed), that she was born in Ire- 
land, “her dameof Princes’ blood,”’ that from 
tender years she was brought up in England, 
that at various times she inhabited or visited 
Hunsdon, Hampton, and Windsor. Nothing 
can be more definite; nothing more accu- 
rate. In fact, the exactness is something 
excessive, if one regards the sonnet from a 
poetical point of view. It would have satis- 
fied a Tyrwhitt or a Nicolas. But, her 
existence necessarily allowed, it has been 
urged that she was a mere child when 
Surrey penned his worship of her, and so 
there could be nothing in it—a view that 
does not bear investigation. It is a fact that 
she was married to Sir Anthony Browne in 
1543, four years before the poet’s untimely 
end, she being then sixteen years old. Mr. 
Graves considers, quite rightly we think, that 
+ iene rma sonnet was written just 
r her iage. Again, we are reminded 
that Surrey was himself married in 1535, four 
years before he first saw the Lady Elizabeth, 
and this brings us to the central difficulty. 
Is the married poet to sing of no other 
beauty than that of his wife? Must he, 
like “ Araphill ” Habington, laud and praise 
nothing else? Is he unfaithful, if he 
recognises what is fair and bright else- 
where? Certainly, if so, poets’ wives 
are of all women most unfortunate. But 
no one who understands the case would 
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pronounce a harsh judgment. There is love, 
and love—love forbidden to the married poet 
as to all who have vowed to cleave only to 
some chosen one; and love that is in no dis- 
cord with the truest marital allegiance. But 
it is a question of the utmost delicacy, and 
somewhat intricate ; there is no space here 
to discuss it. We will only quote some 
remarks of Burns that, though not expressed 
with sufficient care, are closely pertinent :— 

“Conjugal love,” he writes to Thomson (see 
Letter COOIIL. in the Globe edition of his works), 
“is a passion which I deeply feel and highly 
venerate ; but somehow it does not make such a 
figure in poesy as that other species of the passion, 

‘Where love is liberty, and nature law.’ 

Musically speaking, the first is an instrument of 
which the ey A scanty and confined, but the 
tones inexpressibly sweet; while the last has 
powers equal to all the intellectual modulations of 
the soul.’ 
We must add, from Lockhart’s Life of Burns, 
that it has “been insinuated,” and it is 
** false,” ‘‘that, in spite of some transitory 
follies, he ever ceased to be a most affectionate 
husband.” That the fair Geraldine’s beauty 
did really attract Surrey, we for our part 
believe. 

The value of Mr. Graves’s book is irre- 
spective of the question. It is interesting 
to have gathered together what can be dis- 
covered concerning the lady, though Dr. 
Nott reaped his field so well that they who 
come after can only glean. She was mar- 
ried twice—to two widowers—two double 
widowers, ¢.e. to men in their third widower- 
hood—to Sir Anthony Browne, as has been 
mentioned, some forty-four years her senior, 
in 1548 ; and to Edward Lord Clinton, after- 
wards Earl of Lincoln, fifteen years her 
senior, probably in 1552. She died in 1589, 
no children surviving by either marriage. 
Mr. Graves gives an excellent autotype copy 
of the portrait at Carton, and, what helps 
the imagination scarcely less, a facsimile of 
a letter partly in the handwriting of the fair 
Geraldine herself. It is a triumph of pen- 
manship—one can almost see her shaping so 
finely every stroke—but his lordship, at 
whose dictation it was written, perhaps 
found the pace too slow, as the latter lines 
are scribbled off by himself in a very dif- 
ferent style. 

Wharton, in p..(9), should of course be 
Warton. There seems some mistake in 
p. (11), for from the quotation given from Sir 
Henry Gates’ MS. copy of Wycliffe’s trans- 
lation (should not Wycliffe’s, by the way, be 
Wycliffite ?) it would seem that the second 
marriage took place in 1551. Perhaps the 
Duke of Leinster is right in suggesting, as 
the note informs us, that Sir H. Gates’ entry 
is not strictly contemporary. 

J. W. Hates. 








POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF GENERAL VON BRANDT. 


Aus den hinterlassenen Papieren des Generals 
der Infanterie Heinrich v. Brandt. (Ber- 
lin: Mittler, 1875.) 

Srupents of the inner history of the Grand 

Army had reason to be grateful for the 

Memoirs of General von Brandt, published 

soon after his decease, and edited with filial 

care by his son. Certain episodes and lead- 


ing personages in the Napoleonic wars had 





never before been so clearly painted. To 
these interesting volumes we owe, for ex- 
ample, the truest knowledge we possess of 
the political effects of French rule as con- 
trasted with that of Prussia in Poland, and 
of the cause of that singular unpopularity 
of the latter which the Roman Church is now 
dexterously using in her present struggle 
with the State in Posen. To them we are 
indebted, above all, for the light thrown on 
those important scenes in the Peninsular 
War in which Suchet played the chief part. 
Had the Memoirs never appeared, this sec- 
tion of the great European war drama 
would have remained unwritten in history 
except from the semi-official chronicle in 
which the principal actor relates his own 
share; and the very fact that the Duc 
d’Albufera was a Frenchman telling his own 
exploits would have dimmed their import- 
ance in the eyes of the less observant. 

Brandt’s Memoirs were keptback during the 
author’s lifetime, for the obvious reason that 
so severe a critic of Prussian policy could 
hardly have held high place in the Berlin 
official world; but the delay interfered but 
little with the interest which must attach to 
the notes of a keen and impartial eyewitness 
of some of the most remarkable scenes in all 
modern history. And the general was some- 
thing more than an observant soldier, gifted 
with the faculty of collecting true impres- 
sions of the events in which he shared, and 
the industry to note these down while 
they were fresh. He had the higher power of 
generalising from the facts of past history for 
future lessons ; and the “‘ Aphorisms ” which 
form the latter half of the volume before us 
are an interesting testimony to the pre- 
science and professional knowledge of the 
man who combined the practical teaching 
of hard service under Napoleon, and 
Napoleon’s most favoured marshal, with 
subsequent training in that peace school of 
the Berlin military world, which took its 
origin in the lectures of Scharnhorst, and 
culminated more than forty years after the 
professor-hero’s death in the unrivalled 
achievements of Count Moltke. He who 
wrote in 1859, “We are on the turn- 
ing of the tide of a new era of tactics; 
and the victory may be adjudged before- 
hand to the State which grasps this truth 
and acts in just accordance with it,” was 
evidently no common critic. This aged 
general who prophesied again at the con- 
clusion of the campaign of 1866 that the 
next war would find Prussian soldiers op- 
posed to rifles’superior to their boasted Ziind- 
nadelgewehr, was plainly one of the most 
penetrating observers among the _best- 
informed staff in the world, and though ren- 
dered unfitted then by his years for field 
duty, by no means past doing service to his 
country with his pen. The shrewd reflections 
on modern tactics which follow such pre- 
liminary remarks as these will richly repay 
the student of military art, and enable him, 
remembering that the distinguished author 
died two years before the late war, to judge 
exactly how far great practical experience 
and long study of theory could have enabled 
any one, however gifted, to fully forecast 
the sort of military revolution which 1870 
was to bring in. 

We are, however, here concerned rather 
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with the biographical reminiscences that fill 
the first part of this volume, scattered through 
an obituary notice prefixed to the Aphorisms. 
This notice is due to the care of the great 
Historical Section of Count Moltke’s bureau, 
in which the author’s son, Colonel von 
Brandt, long laboured; and we can scarcely 
be wrong, therefore, in assigning to his pen 
many of the personal particulars here com- 
municated of his father’s busy life. But 
from the father’s own notes plainly come 
such graphic touches as the account given 
of Poniatowski’s forebodings of evil before the 
fatal day of Leipsic. Brandt was one of the de- 
putation of officers from the regiments of his 
own country who waited on the gallant Pole 
to offer the congratulations of the whole corps 
on his being raised to Marshal’s rank. But 
they found their chief depressed rather than 
elevated by his new honour ; and he answered 
their greeting with the gloomy words:— 
“Our clock has run down; I hope for no- 
thing more ; we are fighting only for honour’s 
sake, and it is well for him who carries it 
with him to the grave.” Three days later 
the speaker’s corpse was found in the 
muddy waters of the Elster, pierced by the 
fatal shot that had ended the career of one 
of the most faithful followers Napoleon ever 
had, in victory or defeat. 

At Leipsic Brandt may be said to have 
ended (save for one brief episode long after) 
his active field-service; but his unwearied 
energy lasted through the forty years of 
peace that followed his transfer from the 
Polish to the Prussian service in 1816. 
Certuin essays on the military art made 
him respected by his superiors, in spite of 
the drawbacks attaching to one who had for 
many years followed the eagles so detested 
in Prussia; and when the Berlin authori- 
ties determined to give their cadets a special 
knowledge of French, Brandt was selected 
as the proper person to instruct them in 
a twofold sense, teaching their own country’s 
warlike annals in the tongue that was as 
familiar to him as his own. “ When I have 
once found ont,” was his description of his 
own design, “exactly how much they know, 
I shall begin to teach them practically from 
the Seven Years War downwards, combining 
the matter with the tongue, and accustom- 
ing them thoroughly to express their 
thoughts in French.” “You are right,” 
was the answer of his superior, the well- 
known Valentini. “Do not keep on the 
old track, but put new blood into the work. 
There is much that sticks and stands fast 
with us still, and we cannot be watchful 
enough ;” words which imply that the old 
spirit of military pedantry, against which 
Scharnhorst so long vainly struggled, had 
not been wholly extinguished in the days of 
his triumph over prejudice and routine. 

Promoted now as major on the staff, 
Brandt was brought into communication 
with the most eminent of the survivors of 
the War of Independence, with Marshal 
Gneisenau especially, to whom Prussia owed 
so much of the glory geuerally associated 
with the name of Bliicher. At their first 
interview he seems to-have won the veteran’s 
respect by the frankness with which he ex- 
pressed his difference of view as to the value 
of constant practical work in the field. 
Brandt was always of opinion that too long 





a continuance in this without time for 
thought or study was apt to leave soldiers 
unfitted for the highest posts; and he did 
not hesitate to press his point. ‘You are 
paying me no compliment, certainly,” said 
his superior good-humouredly, “ nor Bliicher 
either, who had but that very sort of train- 
ing throughout his military life.” “But 
then we are not all of us born Scipios,’”’ was 
the ready answer of the Major. And they 
evidently parted on good terms, for when 
Gneisenau soon after took the command of 
four whole corps of the Prussian army, mobi- 
lised to watch the frontier during the Polish 
insurrection against Russia, Brandt appeared 
on the scene as one of the most trusted of 
his staff. His portrait of Gneisenau is as 
interesting as any of the better-known 
sketches in his Memoirs, and fully justifies 
the high estimation in which later historians 
hold that general :— 


‘“‘He may be compared with the chiefest leaders 
of any age,” is Brandt's deliberate judgment, “ for 
the readiness of spirit with which he could grasp 
situations, decide on the counsel of the day, loo 
at affairs from the practical side, and conduct them 
with energy. His detractors might say (there is 
some reference here, no doubt, to certain well- 
known criticisms of Miiffling’s} that there was too 

at lightness in his view of things; but certain 
it is that he could execute most happily the par- 
ticular task of the hour, and so his name will be 
handed down in connexion with the triumphs of a 
mighty age. And if it- be true, as Greek philo- 
sophers have asserted, that the soul has much to 
do with the corporeal form, the Marshal must have 
had a very noble soul ; for he was a knight of fine 
presence, with a truly manly countenance, an im- 
posing form, and fine brilliant eye. In bodily 
appearance he outshone all the various marshals 
of different nations I have seen, including Soult, 
Massena, St. Cyr, Suchet, Ney, Diebitsch, and 
Paskievitch. If some of these surpassed him in 
certain details of leadership, he was superior to all 
in nobility of soul and greatness of spirit. And 
he completely solved one of the most difficult of 
problems. To have first brought into unity, and 
then guided to victory, under the most difficult 
conditions, an army intended to play a secondary 
part, made up of different nationalities, and led by 
a self-opinionated set of generals, speaks eloquently 
of his earnest devotion and great circumspection, 
and of no less knowledge of men than tact in 
managing them.” 


With this just and eloquent description of 
agreat countryman we must part from Von 
Brandt’s last writings, merely remarking that 
the maxims he wrote in his old age on 
modern tactics and the influence of the 
rifled weapons upon them, are as clear and 
fresh as those observations on Spanish 
guerrilla warfare, or the breakdown of the 
requisition system in the great march on 
Moscow, which have made his Memoirs of 
such deep interest for military men. His one 
command in the field was against the Polish 
insurgents of his own native province in 
1848, when his capture of the town of Xions, 
the headquarters of Dombrowski then, as 
recently of Ultramontane resistance, was con- 
ducted with a rapidity, success, and moderate 
expenditure of life, which caused Prussian 
writers to declare it a model for the ope- 
rations of a military commander in civil war. 
Few men have ever combined to the same ex- 
tent the qualities of practical soldiership, 
political knowledge, and skilful portrayal of 
character. And since these are displayed 
hardly more in his elaborate autobiography 








than in this comparatively trifling work, pub- 
lished at first only in the pages of a periodi- 
cal, and long little known outside the pro. 
fession; it would be a thing much to be 
regretted that it should be wholly lost to 
English readers. Cua. C. CHEsNey. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


How to Parse. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. (Seeley).—Annotated editions of English 
classics have of late been more in request 
than books on English grammar. Useful as such 
editions are in stimulating literary taste, their 
value as instruments for teaching the language 
should not be overestimated. They must often fix 
the attention on involved constructions and archaic 
forms, and are therefore fitted chiefly for those 
who have learnt grammar pretty thoroughly in 
English or in some other language. It ought to 
be clearly understood that the study of irregular 
or antiquated English qannot supply the elemen- 
tary problems which constitute the disciplinary 
value of the first steps in learning a dead or a 
foreign language. We have, therefore, every 
reason to welcome, from an experienced teacher 
like Dr. Abbott, an attempt to recast the elemen- 
tary grammar and analysis which has, as yet, 
been imperfecily appreciated in higher education, 
and has hardly been made attractive enough in 
schools of a lower grade. The book may be 
divided into three “oe ape parsing, difficult 
parsing, and the explanation of irregularities. In 
the earlier part of the book (some six months’ 
work, according to Dr. Abbott) we meet with hardly 
a technical term except subject, object, relative, 
and antecedent. It is clearly recognised that the 
mechanical aid of inflexions which makes Latin 
parsing a half-unconscious process is no longer 
available in English. Accordingly the discovery 
of subject and object and the parsing connected 
with the relative are not merely indicated, but en- 
forced and illustrated in as many ways as possible. 
And the details of parsing are those suggested by 
common sense. Thus, instead of being asked the 
gender, number, person, and case of a relative, we 
have three columns headed antecedent—subject of 
—object of. Again, where a participle is under 
discussion, the first question asked is, at can it 
be altered into? and the pupil is expected to 
write down an equivalent clause, beginning with 
a relative or a conjunction. By easy steps of this 
kind a schoolboy is led to the really difficult parts 
of English parsing, where more subtle distinctions 
and a larger number of technical terms are re- 
quired. The directions for parsing an infinitive 
are by no means simple, but any omission would 
be’ fatal to clearness. They are worth quoting, 
both to show the freedom with which Dr. Abbott 
treats his subject, and to illustrate the real disci- 
pline that can be obtained from it, 

“I. Of what class, (1) subject or object, (2) ad- 
verbial, (3) adjectival. 

“TT. Subject or object of what verb. 

“III. If complementary, (1) state the partial subject 
or object, (2) if adverbial, replace by a preposition 
and verbal noun, (3) if adjectival, state noun 
qualified.” i 


The exercises are written with a good deal of 
care ; they invariably consist of continuous narra- 
tives, and do not betray too clearly that they were 
compiled to illustrate rules. A supplement con- 
taining more of them would be welcome. The 
latter part of the book deals with the explanation of 
difficulties and irregularities, in poetry as well as 
in prose. To these explanations Dr. Abbott's 
second title—“ an attempt to apply the principles 
of scholarship to English grammar ”—is especially 
relevant. We cannot do better than quote his 
own description of his method :— 


“First, ascertain the regularity from which the 
irregularity in question has deviated. 

“Secondly, ascertain the cause of deviation, whether 
it be (1) desire of brevity, (2) confusion of two con- 
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structions, (3) desire to avoid harshness of sound or 
construction.” 
The explanations of so as to (204), it ts rare for a 
man to starve in this country (402), are good 
illustrations of the application of these principles. 
We doubt, by the way, whether Dr. Abbott 
is right in his treatment of the so-called preposi- 
tion considering, which he assumes to come 
simply from its use as a present participle. Was 
not considered a participle absolute, like the 
French excepté, y compris, the original form, con- 
by a misunderstanding into considering? 
It should be added that the book contains chapters 
on Spelling and Punctuation, and a short sketch 
of the history of the language. It cannot fail to 
make the study of English more attractive as well 
as more systematic; it has all the brightness and 
clearness of an enthusiastic teacher fresh from the 
classroom. 


M'‘Leods Analysis of Sentences (London and 
Glasgow: Collins) is a careful exposition of the 
subject, with abundant exercises. Mr. M‘Leod 
claims credit for several improvements on previous 
books, among others for an arrangement for making 
children thoroughly understand the various posi- 
tions that noun sentences may take in complex 
sentences. That this should be really a novelty in 
English grammar almost passes our belief; it is 
familiar enough to every schoolboy who has learnt 
his Kennedy’s Latin Syntax. The strong point of 
the book is its diffuseness; only one difficulty is 
approached at a time. On the other hand, the 
author fails from not perceiving, as Dr. Abbott has 
done, how parsing and analysis really run into 
each other; e.g., the real difficulties connected 
with the relative and the verbal nouns are only 
slightly touched. So, again, the nominative ab- 
solute has only an incidental mention in a note. 
We regret to see that the author has followed 
some other writers in an extraordinary use of the 
term “ Indirect Object.” He makes it include the 
italicised words in the following sentences: “‘ He 
saw the soldiers fighting,” “He made a fire of 
coals,” “They elected him Emperor.” A boy 
eught not to come away with the impression 
that these words all played in their respective 
gg the same part as me in “ He gave me a 


Humboldt’s Natur und Reisebilder, edited by 
Dr. Buchheim (F. Norgate), contains a number of 
interesting extracts from two most attractive 
books, with explanations of the numerous technical 
terms and allusions. The chief fault of the work 
is that one finds scattered up and down the notes 
translations of detached words and phrases, many 
of which seem to present no difficulty that could 
not be overcome with a little thought or by re- 
ference to the dictionary. It can be of no use to tell 
a schoolboy who can read Humboldt at all that 
Jugendalter means youth, iippige Fiille luxuriant 
abundance, Luftstréme currents of air, and so on. 
If we might venture to lay down for writers of 
school-books one or two rulesas to notes on words 
as distinguished from notes on the subject-matter, 
we should say—first, seldom, if ever, give the Eng- 
lish equivalent of a word, except in the case of a 
rare word or technical term ; next, if you must 
give the equivalent, explain how it got its mean- 
ing, or say something interesting about it; and, 
lastly, remember that the ideal note is one which 
starts a train of thought for a pupil, and leaves him 
to finish it for himself. We have noticed one or 
two oversights: a German mile is taken as equal to 
four ordinary English miles, not, as is really the 
case, to four geographical miles, or rather more than 
four and a half in common measure. Again, 
Floetz is described in words which are at least un- 
suggestive, as “a term applied to secondary strata, 
of which two sides are parallel, and which extend 
over a large space.” A reference to Lyell’s Ele- 
ments would have produced a very interesting 
note. But most of the illustratife notes are good 
and clear, and must have cost much labour; so 
that, while we protest against the scraps of trans- 





lation, and hope to see them replaced in another 


edition by something more = iszig, We cor- 
dially recommend the book to schoolmasters in 
search of an entertaining and improving reading- 
book for the middle or higher forms. 


We have received from Messrs. Hachette 
several of their French series. M. Roulier's 
Charterhouse First Book of French Composition is 
intended for beginners who know a little accidence, 
and have not begun to work systematically at 
syntax, and contains an ample supply of exercises 
on some of the commonest difficulties they en- 
counter in the attempt to turn English into 
French. The author has wisely preferred simple 
continuous pieces to detached sentences, and has 
at the same time avoided attacking more than one 
difficulty at once. To each written exercise he 
has appended a viva voce exercise bearing on 
the same points. We should be inclined 
in practice to invert the order, and make the 
viva voce exercise serve as an introduction to the 
other. Mdme. de Witt’s Derriére les Hates, edited 
by P. Bussy, is a charming story of the war in 
La Vendée, which is sure to be popular. The 
notes, excepting a few historical ones, are very 
poor—en serrant les poings, clenching his fists; 
wvres de joie, mad with joy ; tricotait, was knitting ; 
leur reconnaissance, their gratitude; génerait, would 
impede, and so on—correct, but unnecessary. The 
Children’s Own French Book, by P. H. Brette and 
G. Masson, is an excellent selection of easy stories, 
with a full vocabulary. Many of these are from 
Berquin, author of a famous collection of children’s 
stories called L’ Ami des Enfants. The only doubt 
we feel as to the utility of a book of the kind 
arises from the fact that stories written for French 
children are sure to be idiomatic, and therefore 
hard to English ones. We wish the accomplished 
editors had taken the liberty of rewriting some of 
them in what we might call a transition style. 


A French Grammar at Sight, by D’Oursy and 
Feillet (Clifton: Baker. London: Simpkin & 
Marshall), is based upon the principle that in most 
of the difficulties met with in French grammar, 
there are two, and only two, courses open to one. 
The idea is ingeniously worked out, and the book 
might be used with advantage to supplement an 
ordinary grammar. But it requires careful re- 
vision. It is stated, for example, that adjectives 
ending in im change it into tyne for the feminine : 
entirely ignoring vorsin, divin, latin, in fact all that 
come from the Latininus. Again, in the formation 
of the plural of compound nouns, it is said that in 
words formed of two substantives both take s, no 
notice being taken of the fact that it is only true 
when they are in apposition. Under the same head 
nouns compounded of a substantive and a verb are 
set down as taking s at the end of the noun, a 
statement which applies only to words which, like 
passe-port, porte-feuille, have to be used asa single 
noun, and not to a word like abat-jour. The con- 
cord is discussed of the past participle of reflective 
verbs, without any reference to the case of the 
governed reflective pronoun. The subjunctive, 
again, is very inadequately treated. 

FRENCH conversation books seem -to be as 
popular as ever: De Fivas’ New Guide (Lock- 
wood) has reached its twenty-sixth edition, and 
Grandineau’s Le Petit Précepteur (Hodder & 
Stoughton) its forty-fifth; while Contanseau’s 
Middle Class Series (Longmans) adds another to 
the list, and Messrs. Masson and Brette have re- 
vised Richard and Quétin’s New Dialogues 


Hachette). De Fivas has the advantage of in- 
icating the iaisons, and giving other helps to pro- 
nunciation. H. W. Eve. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the present day when Russian works to be 
translated are many, and Russian translators are 
scarce, an English version of Colonel Prijevalsky’s 
Mongolia and the Country of the Tanguts, we the 





result of three years’ travel in Eastern High Asia, 
will be received with great interest. Such a 
volume, it may be two such volumes, are in pro- 
= for the coming autumn season. The trans- 

tor is Mr. Delmar Morgan, a gentleman of high 
attainments as a Russian scholar; and the attrac- 
tions of the work will, in all probability, be 
greatly enhanced by Colonel Yule’s annotations, 
together with some interesting illustrations of 
Urga and the neighbourhood, and of Mongolian 
types never before published. 


THE second volume of Professor Corssen’s work 
on the Language of the Etruscans will be pub- 
lished shortly. 


Mr. D. K. Crark, C.E., has undertaken for 
Messrs. Lockwood and Co. a new edition of Simms’ 
standard work on Tunnelling, which has long been 
out of print. He proposes to give an account, 
with illustrations, of recent great works of the 
kind, including, among others, the Mont Cénis and 
the St. Gothard tunnels; with the new methods 
of boring, new machinery, Xe. 

Proressor Mapvie has collected in one volume, 
which will appear at Leipzig in the course of the 
present month, his minor philological writings, 
originally published as Programmes of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen and hitherto almost wholly 
unknown out of Denmark. They are said to form 
a general system of the philosophy of language. 


Mr. J. E. H. Gorpon, of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, is writing one of the Indian Science 
School Series books for Messrs. H. 8. King and 
Co. 

Tue Early French Text Society means, we are 
glad to hear, to publish a Bulletin with full de- 
scriptions of the best French MSS., and the 
different texts (and their dialects) of the same 
work. We have long wanted such a thing for our 
English MSS., but our official men of the type of 
Paul Meyer and Gaston Paris—who are the only 
ones that can do the work—have hitherto kept 
their knowledge out of type. 


Proressor STENGEL, of Marburg, has obtained 
funds from the German Government to found a 
seminary for the Romanic and English philology, 
and a special library for it at Marburg. He is 
procuring the necessary English books for the 
purpose. He and other professors of the Romanic 
and Teutonic languages jointly, hope that all the 
other German universities will soon follow the 
example of Strassburg, and separate the two 
branches of learning. Either Romanic or Teu- 
tonic is by itself quite enough for one man to do 
justice to, and strive to attain eminence in. 


Tue Hunterian Club promise the issue of their 
overdue books next month. 

Tue Ballad Society has nearly ready the Sixth 
Part of Mr. William Chappell’s edition of the 
Roxburghe Ballads. 


Tue seventh report of the Deputy-Keeper of 
the Public Records in Ireland has just been 
issued. The most noticeable transfer of docu- 
ments from the custody of Sir J. Bernard Burke, 
Keeper of State Papers, into the Public Record 
Office, was that of the Minutes of Proceedings 
of Trustees for the Encouragement of the Linen 
Manufactures in Ireland, from 1711 to 1828. The 
minutes are contained in 139 folio volumes, and, 
considering the great share which this manufac- 
ture has had in the development of the country, 
such records of the first systematic steps taken by 
public authority for its regulation and improve- 
ment should possess a high interest for the histo- 
rian and economist. 

Amone recent acquisitions for the Egerton 
Library of Manuscripts in the British Museum 
the following are most noteworthy :—Yates's 
History of St. Edmund’s Bury, printed with MS. 
additions by John Bowyer Nichols, including 
original letters. Schemes of Nativity, principally 
of English noblemen and distinguished persons, 
partly by John Partridge, the almanac maker; 
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Minutes of Proceedings of the Royal Society and 
Society of Antiquaries, by E. Mendez da Costa, 
1757-1762, &c. ; Catalogue of works in the Cotton 
Library connected with English topography ; Pro- 
fessor Ward’s Notes on Horsley’s Britannia, copied 
by Richard Gough ; Papers relating to the Com- 
pany of Leather-sellers of London, 1685-1696 ; 
A Letter of G. Vertue to Robert Harley, Karl of 
Oxford, on the picture by Holbein of the family of 
Sir Thomas More, and notes on the Life and 
Works of Holbein; Original Letters of OC. Nie- 
buhr, Raff. Morghen, F. von Gentz, F. P. G. 
Guizot, A. Canova, and F. Riickert, 1774-1839 ; 
Lists and Genealogies of the Nobility of England, 
by J. Benard, dedicated to Charles IX. of France, 
1569, with paintings and in original binding; Papers 
from the Office of Trade and Plantations relating 
to the English Settlements in America and the 
West Indies, 1627-1699; a transcript of “The 
suddaine Turne of Fortune’s Wheel; or a confer- 
ence betwixt the Pope, the Emperor, and the 
King of Spaine,” by John Taylor (the water-poet), 
a! Visions, &c., of Joanna Southcott, 1794- 
813. 


THERE is an Irish missal belonging to Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, distinguished in one re- 
spect from nearly all other MS. religious volumes 
—namely, in the size of the writing and the ab- 
sence of that regard for economy of space which 
is so marked a feature in them. Its date is of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and the original 
wooden cover in which it was bound, black with 
age and polished by use, still remains attached to 
its pages. rom century to century the book has 
been handed down enclosed in a leathern wallet, 
once apparently highly ornamented, and furnished 
with straps to sling over the priests’ shoulders. 
This wallet is still preserved, though time and 
service have frayed the straps, and nearly obli- 
terated the lines with which its sides were 
adorned. 


M. Pavut Meyer, editor of Romania, and Pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology at the Ecole des 
Chartes, has been nominated by the Collége de 
France to the Professorship of the Languages and 
Literature of the South of Europe, vacant by the 
death of M. Edgar Quinet. 


Dr. H. Breymann, Lecturer on the French 
Language and Literature in the Owens College, 
Manchester, has been appointed to the newly- 
founded chair of Modern Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. 


Mr. KE, W, Asner, F.S.A., is about to issue 
facsimile reproductions, by the lithographic pro- 
cess, of a selection of early printed plays and in- 
terludes, and of short tracts principally illustrative 
of Shakspere and the Drama. Among the books 
to be thus reproduced are: The Taming of a 
Shrew, The True Chronicle History of King Leir, 
three Interludes from unique copies in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire, Kemps Nine 
Daies Wonder, Tariton’s Jests, Kind-Hart’s 
Dreame, and Maroccus Extaticus. The impres- 
sion is intended for private circulation only, and 
will be limited to one hundred copies. , 


Tue French Academy has awarded the Jouy 
prize to M. Alphonse Daudet for his novel en- 
titled Fiomont jeune et Risler ainé (ACADEMY, 
December 5, 1874). This prize, which is now 
awarded for the first time, was founded “ to crown 
the best study of Parisian manners published 
within the year.” The Academy of Inscriptions 
has awarded the Gobert prize to M. Lecoy de 
la Marche for his work on Le Rot René (AcaDEMY, 
February 6, 1875). 

WE omitted last week to notice Mr. George 
C. Brodrick’s article in the current number 
of the Contemporary Review, entitled “The 
Universities and the Nation.” The writer is 
acquainted from personal experience with the 
course of academical reform at Oxford during the 
past twenty years, and he treats his subject from 
the historical rather than the speculative point of 








view. It is, no doubt, desirable that the public 
should learn the general effects produced by the 
rejuvenescent activity infused into the Universities 
by the Commissions of 1850 and the reforms of 
1854; and it is also possible that the report of the 
late Commission may be misunderstood by out- 
siders, ignorant of the vast amount of educational 
work at present achieved at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. To this task of narration and exposition 
Mr. Brodrick has devoted himself, and the Oxford 
reformer of a past generation appears in the 
popular character of an optimist. e unfavour- 
able features of the Commissioners’ Report of last 
ear are dexterously concealed, and an intimate 
ana ot Si of the University is used to develop 
into undue prominence the more progressive 
aspects of the educational system. After laying 
various unctions to his soul, Mr. Brodrick be- 
comes more conservative than his friends; 
declares in favour of the retention of head- 
ships and fellowships pretty much as they now 
exist; has no suggestion to offer by which the 
Universities may maintain, or rather regain, their 
position in the vanguard of learning and research ; 
and concludes that both the management of the 
College revenues and their disposition is almost 
beyond criticism. He looks with much favour 
upon the Cambridge scheme for the despatch of 
missionary lecturers into the great towns of Eng- 
land, and generally advocates all those petty 
schemes of movement rather than of progress 
which are diverting the Universities from their 
supreme function of study, and tend to exaggerate 
yet more the present evil of over-teaching and 
over-examination which has already distorted the 
normal development of academical life. In short, 
Mr. Brodrick has managed to put himself in com- 
plete harmony with that reactionary feeling which 
is now in vogue; but as a contribution to the 
work of reform, which he himself recognises to be 
close at hand, this article will not be of much 
value. 
Tue French papers announce that Prince 
Richard von Metternich is preparing his father's 
Memoirs for publication. 


Tue second yolume of Karl Biedermann’s 
Germany in the Eighteenth Centwry has just ap- 
peared, and contains an extremely valuable account 
of the life and mental development of Lessing 
from the early days when the first tokens of his 
genius as a reformer appeared in the dramas en- 
titled The Jew and The Freethinker, till the period 
of his latest effort when he produced Nathan the 
Wise, to the merit and splendid results of which 
work a German critic pays the following just 
testimony :— 

“The influence of this piece on our religious 
opinion has become incalculable. In the first place, 
the emancipation of the Jews in Germany is at- 
tributable to it. That which Lessing established as 
desirable in confidential conversation with his friend 
Moses Mendelssohn, was prepared in Germany by the 
herald Nathan, and has after a hundred years’ in- 
terval become the law of the land.” 


Lessing is too little known in England. The 
pioneers of intellectual freedom here might 
well take some hints from the policy of 
that bold phalanx of Jewish writers of the 
eighteenth century who, goaded to madness by 
the ———— to which their race was subjected 
throughout Germany, have in a great measure 
succeeded in melting down the then apparently 
solid rock of Christian orthodoxy by the solvent of 
their acrimonious wit. 


Tue New Shakspere Society hopes to issue next 
week Mr. P. A. Daniel’s revised edition of Romeo 
and Juliet, and Dr. Nicholson’s reprint of the 
Quarto and Folio of Henry V. Dr. Nicholson's 
lamented illness from overwork has stopped the 
progress of his Parallel-Text edition of the 
Henry V. Quarto and Folio, with full collations 
and notes, 


Dr. E. Koétsrve, of Breslau, has undertaken to 
re-edit for the Early-English Text Society the 





romance of Bevis of Hampton from all its MSS,, 
with an account of its French original — if M, 
Firmin Didot will allow it to be seen for more 
than two hours—and its versions in Icelandic and 
other European languages. 


Tue Norwegian Storthing has made a t of 
60,000 ‘anda 7 R.D. for the aan oF the 
salaries of the national school teachers—a measure 
which coincides with the liberal spirit expressed 
in the public acJresses delivered at the recent 
meeting of the Scandinavian Universities at 
Upsala, when Archbishop Sundberg, in his in- 
augural speech, drew attention to the importance 
of raising the status of teachers as well as the 
standard of the requirements demanded of them. 
The meeting at Upsala, which took place on June 
4, was attended by upwards of 1, alumni of 
the Scandinavian universities, who had come from 
Denmark and Finland, as well as from various 
parts of Sweden and Norway. 


Tue German papers announce the death of 
Eduard Morike, the friend.of Bauer, Strauss, and 
Vischer. Mérike, who was born in Wiirtemberg 
in 1804, made his first appearance as a psa in 
1838, when he published a collection of lyrics, 
which were followed in 1846 by his “ Idylls on 
the Lake of Constance.” Some time after the 
publication of his “ Hiitzelminnlein,” “ Mozart 
on his way to Prague,” &c., he brought out his 
translations of Anacreon and Theocritus, which 
may be classed with the best of their kind. 


Mr. Perr Boxsorykine, a Russian novelist 
and journalist, and the author of an interesting 
article on “ Nihilism in Russia” which appeared 
in the Fortnightly Review for August, 1868, has 
reprinted at Florence, from the Rivista Europea, 
an essay entitled “Del Criticismo Russo.” It 
contains a great deal of useful information about 
the school of literary criticism founded by Bielinsky, 
and carried on by Dobroliubof and Pisaref—all 
writers who died young, before they had time to 
complete their work—as well as about the other 
Russian critics of various parties, the “ Nihilistic” 
movement, and the present state of the critical 
element in Russian journalism, As an author 
who has been not unfrequently attacked, Mr, 
Boborykine writes at times with some little 
asperity, but as a general rule his statements are 
marked by moderation and good sense. 


Supernatural Religion has now reached a sixth 
edition, and the author takes advantage of it to 
revise the work “throughout,” to “examine a 
great many of the references,” and to add an ex- 
tremely able preface in answer to recent criti- 
cisms. Dr. Lightfoot naturally gets the chief 
share of his attention, and it must be confessed 
that the tables are successfully turned upon the 
Cambridge divine. The author complains that 
the object of his work has been misapprehended, 
his point having been to show that the excep- 
tional evidence required to overcome the ante- 
cedent improbability of the New Testament 
miracles is not to be obtained. Merely probable 
references, therefore, to the four Gospels cannot 
come into court, nor even the admitted existence 
of earlier Gospels, since we know nothing of their 
authorship or of the authority to be attached to 
them. Nothing is said, however, of the evidence 
of the Pauline ‘Epistles; and since the same cri- 
tical method which would reject the witness of 
the Gospels would equally oblige us to accept 
St. Paul’s testimony to the historical character of 
the Resurrection, orthodox Christianity need not 
disquiet itself overmuch. The most glaring errors 
of scholarship have been corrected in the present 
edition, but enough remain to convince the 
careful reader that the author’s excellence as a 
scholar is not equal to his excellence as a theolo- 
gian and critic. The charge brought against him 
of copying lists of references without verification 
is shown to be groundless, and Dr. Lightfoot’s in- 
genious advocacy of the pseudo-Ignatian Epistles 
is well disposed of. After the clear statement of 
the case in the preface, most readers will feel con- 
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vineed that the martyrdom of Ignatius took place 
at Antioch rather than at Rome. The author has 
also clearly exposed the extraordinary inference 
drawn by br. Lightfoot from the silence of Euse- 
bius; but it is a pity that he has been unable to 
deal with the latter’s article in the May number of 
the Contemporary Review, in which he assumes 
that “The om of Polycarp” is a “ contem- 
rary document” (!), and that Polycarp was a 
isciple of the Apostle St. John. This, however, 
is rendered more than doubtful when we compare 
Irenaeus (adv. Haer. v. 33. 4) with Eusebius (H. £. 
iii. 39); and while we may not agree with the 
author of Supernatural Religion in regarding 
Polycarp’s Epistle as wholly spurious, the exist- 
ence of interpolations in it admits of little ques- 
tion. The strong bias which disfigured Super- 
natural Religion on its first appearance is still 
unfortunately present in the new edition. Thus 
the reference in the Clementine Homilies to St. 
John ix. 1-3, is still denied, the Ebionising Hege- 
sippus is appealed to as an authority “of great 
vee,” while his younger contemporary Irenaeus 
is dismissed as valueless partly because of “the 
late date at which he wrote;” and the mention 
of the first two Synoptics in the missing com- 
mencement of the Muratorian Canon is called a 
“conjecture.” Certain additions, too, may still be 
advantageously made to the book. The account 
of the Quartodeciman controversy, for instance, 
occupies a disproportionately small space; Justin 
Martyr’s ignorance of St. John’s Gospel may be 
more fully demonstrated ; and the author has not 
noticed that six MSS. of Eusebius have Adywr 
instead of Aoyiwy in the e quoted from 
Papias in relation to the Gospel of S. Mark. 


From a paper by Mr. E. Rehatsek in the last 
number of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society we learn that in that city 
there are many fortune-tellers, who sit with a 
book called a Fdlndmah, and unveil the future at 
very low charges. The evil eye is an important 
= of their operations. The Prophet is said to 

ve believed in the evil eye, ‘“ which causes a man 
to enter the grave, and a sheep the kettle.” The 
theory of the Orientals on this subject is that a 
kind of poison exists in the constitution of some 
men which issues from their eyes when anything 
_— them. He who was supposed to en- 

owed with this unpleasant gift was to be isolated 
from mankind, and an allowance of food made to 
him “in order to prevent the necessity of his look- 
ing for a livelihood and committing mischief.” 
The same paper gives particulars respecting Mo- 
edan amulets, talismans, geomancy, &c. 
Certain verses of the Koran were believed to cure 
certain diseases. 

Unner the title of Apuntes Bibliogrdfico-forest- 
aes, Don José Jordana y Morera ios yeah at 
Madrid an extensive annotated list of Spanish 
books, maps, &c., relating to woods, trees, mea- 
dows, hunting, fishing, &c. The edition is for 
private circulation only. 


Tue May number of Det nittende Aarhundrede, 
which we are rather late in noticing, is unusually 
of important articles. Professor A. Steen 
concludes his able dissertation on “The Im- 
measurable in the Physical and in the Spiritual 
World.” Dr. Hans Hoffding contributes a critical 
examination of the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. 
Dr. Georg Brandes commences a delightful study 
of Shelley, full of exquisite and searching criticism, 
and illustrated by translations, very ably rendered 
in Danish prose. The “ Ode to the West Wind” 
1s analysed with special minuteness, We shall 
teturn to this paper when the essay is complete. 
We notice one small, but not unimportant blunder. 
Dr. Brandes justly remarks that Wordsworth’s 
hymn “To a Skylark” is finely typical of the 
Spirit of the poetry of the Lake School, but in 
translating the famous line— 
“A privacy of glorious light is thine” 

“et Rige ( kingdom) af straalende Lys er dit,” 
he misses the whole force and beauty of the anti- 





thesis. Viktor Rydberg continues his “Roman 
grey in Marble,” and Dr. Larsen his dialectic 
with the theological faculty. 


Tue death is announced of Ivar Geelmuyden, 
Rector of the College of Bergen, a prominent 
— and the author of the principal Anglo- 

orse dictionary. He was born in 1819. 


Tur French “ Slavophile,” M. Louis Leger, has 
just published a new volume of essays entitled 
Etudes Slaves (Paris: Leroux). The chief Sla- 
vonic peoples are represented—Bohemia by M. 
Palagky, Poland by the comic poet Frédro, Servia 
by a sketch of its language, but the greater part 
of the volume is devoted to Russia. Accounts 
of the author's travels are interspersed with lite- 
rary subjects ; a visit to the catacombs of Kiev, 
to the Tartar schools of Kasan, to the fair of 
Nijni-Novgorod, and an excursion on the Volga 
are related in a very entertaining style, and with 
real humour. We think, however, that the author 
might have employed the pronoun of the first per- 
son rather less frequently ; is it not a countryman 
of his own who said “The J is hateful”? Mr. 
Ralston’s works on the songs, &c., of the Russian 
people are introduced to the French public; and 
the history of Slavonic studies in Russia has fur- 
nished M. Leger with an interesting but too brief 
chapter, teeming with curious facts bearing on the 
lite and scientific relations of the Russians 
with the other Slavonic peoples. 


Awmone the curiosities added last year to the 
British Museum we noticed a little while ago the 
very extensive collection of watches illustrating 
the various phases through which the art of 
watchmaking had passed, formerly belonging to 
Sir Charles Fellowes. The dates of the specimens, 
of which there are eighty-seven, vary between 
1520 and 1720. In reference to this subject we 
quote the following curious note by the antiquary 
Bishop Kennett, which, so far as we know, has not 
yet been printed from the Lansdowne MSS. It 
was probably written at the close of the seven- 
teenth century :-— 

“ John Chamberlayne, Esq., in Petty France, West- 
minster, has a venerable picture of his great grand- 
father, with a long beard, gold chain and furred 
gown, with this inscription :—Sir Thomas Chamber- 
layne of Bestbury in Gloucestershire, ambassador 
from England to the Emperor Charles the fifth, to 
Philip the second of Spain, and to the king of Sweden 
in Flanders. He married a lady of the house of 
Nassau, and from thence also he brought the first 
coaches and the first watches that were seen in Eng- 
land. He was born in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, and died in the reign of Elizabeth. The first 
watch so brought over is now in the hands of Cathe- 
rine daughter of Thomas Chamberlayne, Esq., of Ad- 
dington in Gloucestershire, wife of Charles Cox, Esq., 
a judge in Wales.” 


WE get the following [little glimpse of public 
affairs during an exciting period from a letter 
found among some family correspondence lately 
purchased for the British Museum :— 


“ Dear Lady Ishams letters allwas give me pleasure, 
that of the first instant more perticulerly to find the 
Peace which is so loudly clamor’d at here is better 
liked in the country, the House of Lords and Com- 
mons were both debating on it till 12 a clock on Thurs- 
day, the Duke of Grafton and Lord Temple were 
Personall in there abuse of Lord Bute who said he 
would treat it as it deserved with contempt. Mr Pitt 
was brought to the House ill of the Gout was ushered 
in with a loud husa, M" Best that gave me the ac- 
count went out to see who they were and found the 
lobey full of Gentlemen, not a shaby person. Mr 
Pitt spoke three hours and twenty-five minutes, some 
times siting, and was forced to drink a dram, and 
severall times ready to faint, went thro’ all the articles, 
found great fault till he came to that relating to 
Canida which he said was better than he could have 
asked, or allmost hoped to have obtained. He left 
the house when he had don speaking. M* Townsend 
who resigned the night before surprised both sides, he 
spoke very well and strong in soport of the Peace, 
the discontented were much disapointed as they were 
in greet sperits, thinking he would have joined y™, 





but he knew better how to get what he wanted, tho’ 
the minority was so inconsiderable, I am told the 
lord major intends to begin the attack again to- 
morrow, &c..... 

“The Attorney General is to marry Miss Jonson, 
sister to Lady Becham, I believe you have seen them 
with me, they are both hansome. The Attorney is 
said to be very much in love, they are to be maried at 
Xtmass..... 

“Ann Hatsey. 

“ Brook Street, Decr the 14th 62.” 

The Attorney-General spoken of in the last 
paragraph was Charles Yorke, who married for his 
second wife, on December 30, 1762, Agneta, 
daughter of Henry Johnston, Esq., of Great Berk- 
hampstead, Herts. The sad circumstances con- 
nected with his sudden death in January, 1770, 
immediately after his appointment as Lord Chan- 
cellor, will be well enough known to our historical 
readers. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Some of the Russian papers make mention ofa 
caravan of two hundred horses having arrived at 
Krasnovodsk on the Caspian from Khiva, bringing 
150 Persians and 3 Tekkes who had been made 
prisoners by Khivan Turkmen, and restored to 
liberty by the Khan, at the request of the Governor 
of the Caucasus. An aul or settlement of 
Yomuds had taken the opportunity to leave 
Khivan territory and take up their quarters in the 
Russian Transcaspian province on account of the 
greater quiet and security there prevalent. 


PREPARATIONS are being rapidly pushed forward 
in the court of the Tuileries for the approaching 
Paris Geographical Congress. With a view of 
exhibiting a typical collection of products from 
one of the French colonies, a selection of teas, 
coffees, ebony and textile fabrics from Guadelou 
will be shown. Austria, Germany, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and Russia have arranged to con- 
tribute to the Geographical exhibition. On the 
recommendation of the Academy of Sciences of 
Stockholm, the Swedish Government has ap- 
pointed a commission and voted a sum of money 
in the interests of their exhibitors. Itis probable 
also that the Secretary of State for India will 
depute Colonel T. G, Montgomerie, R.E., F.R.S., 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, to Paris, with 
instructions to exhibit a selection of the admirable 
maps prepared by his department. The Indian 
Surveys are the greatest in the world, as regards - 
both the accuracy and extent of their operations, 
and it would be an anomaly if they were un- 
represented at such an important meeting. 


Tue official Turkestan Gazette publishes a 
letter from Samarkand stating that Russian goods 
have this year become much more plentiful in 
Bokhara than before, and that certain firms have 
made pretty large ventures of goods. Russian 
traders, nevertheless, still complain of the high 
duty levied by the Amir on all their merchandise. 


No. VI. of Petermann’s Mittheilungen contains 
an article by Admiral von Wullerstorf-Urbain 
on the drift of the Austrian Arctic vessel, the 
Tegethoff, while imprisoned in the pack-ice be- 
tween Novaya Zemlya and Francis-Joseph Land. 
As the course taken by the vessel was a resultant 
of a combination of the forces of the currents and 
winds, modified by the presence of inert masses 
of ice and the proximity of land, so he contends 
that the direction of the prevailing current is 
what might be expected from the influence of the 
Gulf Stream on one hand and the large Siberian 
rivers on the other. No land having been seen to 
the east of Francis-Joseph Land, and the lead 
having given a depth of 325 métres, make it 
probable that there is a large expanse of frozen 
sea eastward, and that Francis-Joseph Land really 
forms a portion of the Spitzbergen group. The 
Admiral concludes with a practical exhortation 
to Arctic travellers to endeavour to attain their 
objects step by step, the fulfilment of an extensive 
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programme of operations being in all cases ex- 
tremely improbable. * 


Dr. Nacutieat’s return to Germany has been 
commemorated by numerous public and private 
demonstrations of respect and sympathy. In his 
native town of Stendal the preparations for his 
festive reception were in progress long before his 
arrival, and at Berlin the Imperial Geographical 
Society entertained him at a grand banquet on 
June 2. In the course of the address in which 
Dr. Nachtigal replied to the laudatory and con- 
gratulatory speeches by which he had been 
welcomed, he gave a résumé of his travels from 
the moment when, in 1869, he started from Tunis, 
where he had held the post of physician to the 
Bey, and proceeded through Tripoli to the Court 
of Bornu, in order to present to the Sultan the 
gifts designed for him by the King of Prussia. 
Dr. Nachtigal referred with gratitude to the 
favourable reception given him by the Sultan, on 
his arrival in the summer of 1870 at Kuka, 
the capital of Bornu, where he remained 
till 1873, by the request of that monarch, 
until the war then raging between Bornu and 
Wadai had come to an end, and his progress 
through the country had been rendered somewhat 
less dangerous. After briefly describing the vari- 
ous ways in which he had endeavoured to turn to 
good account his enforced residence at Kuka, by 
making excursions into contiguous districts and 
neighbouring states, he narrated the result of his 
adventurous visit to the lands of the bloodthirsty 
Wadains, his escape from the snares set by the 
Sultan of the country, and his success in pene- 
trating far beyond Wara into regions never trodden 
by any European but himself. More fortunate 
than his countrymen Vogel and Von Beurmann, 
Dr. Nachtigal has escaped with life from the 
boundaries of the Wadai-lands, and has now, at 
the comparatively early age of forty, returned to 
his own country with restored vigour after having 
endured for years the perils and privations of 
Central African exploration under its most excep- 
tionally severe form. 








NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE CYCLADES AND ORETE. 
VII. Naxos and Ios. 


WE were now (April 2) about to enter on the 
third portion of our expedition, that is, to visit the 
southern Cyclades, and the neighbouring Sporades. 
Accordingly, having hired a tolerably large and 
partly decked boat, which would safely make the 
voyage to the outlying islands, with three sailors 
to manage her, we started in most lovely weather, 
a continuance of which our boatmen augured from 
the porpoises (de\yiver) which were playing about 
us. It was a dreamy, hazy day, and for some 
hours, during which we were becalmed and had 
to use our oars, the heat was great; late in the 
afternoon a fresh breeze sprang up, and sped us on 
our way towards Naxos. As we approached the 
northern extremity of Paros, a long line of moun- 
tains rose in front of us from the water, while the 
main chain of that island lay behind ; in one part 
the coastline retires, and forms the deep and safe 
harbour of Naussa, with sloping ground about it, 
and a town in its recesses: in ancient times this 
was a “closed” harbour, the entrance having 
been defended by chains or other barriers. The 
town of Naxos, which lies on the north-western 
shore of that island, was visible for some time 
before we reached it, but the object towards which 
we were directed to steer was a conspicuous 
monastery of St. John Chrysostom on the hillside 
above. In the central chain of the island two 
peaks, both over 3,000 feet, especially attracted 
the eye—towards the north that of Coronon, 
and in the centre that of Zia; both which 
names, like many others in this island, have 
an ancient sound; possibly the latter may 
be a corruption of Dia, one of the classical 
names of Naxos. A youth in the town the next 
day, with a touch of pedantry which is not un- 











common among Greeks, called it to me “the 
mountain of Zeus ” (rd Bouve row Atéc). We landed 
first on the island of Palati, which is separated 
from the mainland by a channel about fifty yards 
wide, having been formerly joined to it bya mole, 
of which only parts now remain, as it has been 
broken by the sea, At the highest point of this 
little island, which rises ouiualie toward the 
open sea, on which side it falls in precipices, are 
the remains of a temple, supposed to have been 
dedicated to Dionysus, who was the patron god 
of Naxos. Some steps at the entrance of the 
temple have been excavated, and at the opposite 
end there are drums of white marble columns, the 
marble not being of the purest kind—not Parian, 
that is to say, but such as is still found in Naxos 
itself. But what makes the ruins remarkable is 
the portico, which stands erect, and is a very con- 
spicuous object. The monolithic piers are from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high, and the entabla- 
ture which they support has two large bosses 
projecting from it ; ye three stones stand alone, 
everything else having fallen. From the idea that 
they formed part of a palace, the island is called 
Palati. The view of the town is picturesque, as 
seen through this stiff frame, and the white 
marble is beautifully contrasted with the blue of 
the sky. 

In front of the little port stands an ancient 
mole, corresponding to that which reaches to the 
island, and between this and the shore the water 
was so shallow that we had some difficulty in 
making our way through it. When at last we 
landed we were surrounded by a crowd, with a 
rudeness very unusual among Greeks, and to 
~— them we made our way round the outside 
of the town, but some followed us far into the 
country. On our return we asked for the fountain 
of Ariadne, and were shown a remarkable source 
at the back of the town, covered in with a large 
erection of masonry, in the flat roof of which are 
two openings with marble about their mouths for 
buckets to be let down, and the extensive pool 
may be seen some distance below. All the anti- 
quities here are associated with Dionysus, and 
even the wine is called after him; this is white, 
and agreeable to the taste, though slightly resined. 

The town of Naxos, though unimposing in its 
appearance, has an especial interest as the former 
head-quarters of Italian influence in the Aegean. 
After the conquest of Constantinople, at the time of 
the fourth Crusade, the Venetians found it conveni- 
ent to allow individual nobles of their own body to 
hold certain parts of the Eastern territory that 
fell to them, as fiefs of the Republic. In some 
such relation, though very undefined, to Venice, 
Mark Sanudo held the office of Duke of the 
Archipelago or of Naxos, having been invested 
with it by the Latin Emperor of Constantinople. 
He rebuilt the ancient town of Naxos, constructed 
the mole, and erected a tower in the citadel; 
then, having confined the city to the Latins, he 
obtained a bishop from the Pope, and built a 
cathedral. The government continued in his family, 
and in that of Crispo, which was related to it, 
until 1566, when it was finally brought to an end 
by the Turks, after having existed 360 years. 
Though the Dukes were in reality independent, 
they were always supported by Venice for the sake 
of commercial influence. Their occupation was a 
great curse to the natives. Atthe time when the 
duchy was established, these islands were in a pros- 
perous condition ; but by the Venetian monopoly 
of trade, the seizure of lands by the conquerors, 
and other forms of oppression, they were gradually 
ruined. Weare apt to be dazzled by the splendour 
of Venice, and occasionally roused to admiration 
by the grandeur of her policy; but her treatment 
of her dependencies was systematically selfish, 
and her ro wr in the East has been second only 
to that of the Turks in its injurious effects. 

The following morning we made our way to- 
wards the upper town through steep and tortuous 
streets; and, passing through a gateway, entered 
the Venetian Castro, the original city of Sanudo. 





This forcibly reminded me of the small Italian 
towns of the Riviera; in some places the project- 
ing buildings almost met above one’s head, and it 
would have been literally possible to shake hands 
across the street ; in other places the way for some 
distance was arched over.‘ We saw numerous 
pieces of Hellenic marble, and over one house a 
fine coat of arms was carved, which, as we were 
informed, was that of the Barocci family. The 
inhabitants of this quarter, though they —_ 
Greek and consider themselves Greeks, are of the 
Latin Church, and of Italian extraction, being 
descendants of the original occupants. One family 
is that of Sommaripa, whose ancestors for a long 
period were the rulers of Paros. Historic names 
are not uncommon in these regions; two days 
before, in the Roman Catholic quarter of Syra, I 
asked a youth to lend me the rattle with which, 
according to custom, he was expressing his aver- 
sion to Judas Iscariot, and on it I found his name 
inscribed — Manuel Palaeologus. The people 
whom we met looked superior to any whom we 
had seen elsewhere in the islands, especially the 
ladies, who wore black gauze veils. The boys, 
too, were goodlooking ; and their pale complexions 
and light hair and eyes rendered them a great 
contrast to the Greeks. There is a Lazarist and 
a Capuchin church, and the Archbishop is not a 
native, but sent from Rome. The highest point 
of the town is occupied by a heap of ruins, where 
a fort—probably that of Sanudo—seems to have 
stood; from this.the view was fine over My- 
conos, Delos, Rheneia, Tenos, and Syra to the 
north ; Paros to the west; and Sikinos and Ios 
to the south; while in front, the portal of 
the temple of Dionysus on its island formed a con- 
spicuous object. Herodotus (ii. 97), with his 
usual keen observation of geographical features, 
compares the islands of the Aegean to the Nile in 
inundation, when the cities alone are seen above 
the surface of the water. 


We started again on our southward course with 
a favouring north wind, which carried us rapidly 
over the Sen water through the channel which 
separates Naxos and Paros. This was the scene 
of an engagement between the Athenian fleet 
under Chabrias and the Lacedaemonians. Naxos 
shows to greatest advantage in the morning light, 
for then the separate ranges of the interior are 
brought out distinctly, and all the rich land along 
the levels and hillsides is seen. It is not a mere 
rocky ridge, like Tenos, for we could see deep 
valleys running inwards, and giving evidence of 
fertile districts between the mountains on the 
coast and the higher peaks behind. In ancient 
times it was regarded as the most opulent of all 
the islands (Herod. v. 28), and at the present 
day it is very prosperous. The emery, which was 
already famous in Pindar’s time (Natia zérpa, 
Isthm. v. 107), is still its principal export. 
Tournefort, writing nearly two centuries ago, de- 
scribes its abundance by saying, “the English 
often ballast their ships with it.” On the opposite 
side of the strait we passed the town of Marmara, 
near the shore of Paros, the highest point of which 
island, Mount Marpessa, the seat of the famous 
marble quarries, rose above. 

Greek sailors are usually an interesting study, 
and our present crew were no exception to the 
rule. Our headman, Captain Constantine—for 
this title he bore in our boat’s papers, which were 
inspected at every island—was a strange being. 
A Silenus in figure, for his punchy frame was 
nearly as broad as long; a Cyclops in face, 
for he was one-eyed and very ugly; distinguished 
rather for grasping and cunning than for virtue ; 
he nevertheless was good at his oar, an excellent 
sailor in an emergency, and thoroughly well ac- 
quainted with the winds of the Aegean and the 
shores and harbours of the islands. “ Plenty of 
sail, plenty of way” (odd wand, rodrdg dpdpoc) 
was his answer, when his companions remon- 
strated at the amount of canvas we were calTy- 
ing. His views of the medical faculty were 
worthy of Moligre—“ When I go to the doctor, I 
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get ill; as long as I = away, I am well: when 
eat much, I am well; when little, I am ill.” 
The second, Yanni (Jack), whom we surnamed 
“the Conspirator,” was a handsome man, with 


Soft eyes and a a expression, but silent, 


and gifted with a of his own, so that, when- 
ever a difference arose between us and them about 
starting or stopping or changing our course, he 
was always the least disposed to yield. The 
third, George, who had accompanied us on our 
expedition to Delos, was a capital good-humoured 
hard-working lad, whose complexion and hair be- 
tokened some negro blood. They strongly re- 
sembled the old Greek sailors in their vivacity, 
talkativeness, readiness in action, freedom in giving 
an opinion, and indisposition to obey any one 
leader. Many of their nautical terms were from 
the Italian, as Adora “let go” (lascia), rysér 
“rudder” (timone), xaoavri “ rolling” (caratare, 
“to balance”): others, like sailors’ terms every- 
where, were difficult to explain. In particular, 
the words for “easy” (fa pwéda) and “hard” 
(éa Aéoa), are very difficult of derivation; that 
a podra is ta ada, as some have suggested, is 
impossible, and in the passage quoted from Ari- 
—— (Pax., 460), where those words are used 
in hauling a rope, they clearly mean “ pull hard :” 
éa Néoa sounds very like the Egyptian boatmen’s 
ery “Aleysah,” but here again there is no evidence 
of any connexion. 

When we emerge from the channel between 
Naxos and Paros, we see on our left Heracleia 
and several other small islands; to the south- 
west Anaphe lies like a shadow on the horizon; 
Nio (Ios) and Sikino are comparatively near 
in front; and to the right appear Phole- 
gandro, Siphno, Antiparo, and others less im- 
portant. Again, ss we enter the strait that 
separates Nio from Sikino, the twin peaks of Melo 
are faintly visible in the far west, and at last 
Therasia and Santorin, the southernmost of all, 
complete the number. We were more and more 
struck by the size of the islands, and their appa- 
rent distance from one another. We are now 
entering the Sporades, though from the vague way 
in which the term Cyclades was used, these out- 
liers are sometimes included in that group. A few 
—- ago Heracleia was commonly called 

lia, Anaphe a and Naxos Axia, and this 
last form we ourselves heard used on Tenos; we 
observed, however, that our sailors regularly em- 
ployed the correct forms. It seems almost a 
Fnelish to the prefixing and omission of the / in 

lish, when we find m prefixed in Nio, as in 
many other modern Greek names, but omitted in 
Axia. As this word, however, signifies “the 
Worthy,” it is probably an instance of the fond- 
ness of the Greeks for changing the form of a 
name so as to give it an intelligible meaning. 

The appearance of Ios is very rugged, as seen 
from the sea; but when we turned into the land- 
locked harbour on the west coast, passing a small 
lighthouse at the entrance, a smiling view awaited 
us, for the sloping hillsides are formed into ter- 
races, which are very productive, and the vegeta- 
tion of which is forward owing to their western 
aspect. The picturesqueness of the little bay is 
increased by a handsome church of St. Irene, 
which stands on a rock above the shore, having a 
Byzantine cupola and an Italian bell-tower with 
tiers of arches—a style of building which seems 
to prevail in these parts: at the landing-place 
there are a few houses, but the town is built 
high above, and is reached by a steep ascent of 
half-a-mile. We took up our quarters at the 
port, and then ascended to the town, where there 
are a few good-looking houses, while the rest are 
huddled together in the same way as at Naxos. 
The numerous small palm-trees that we saw there 
Temind us that the island was once called Phoe- 
nice, and that the palm was inscribed on its coins ; 

t, as a matter of fact, this tree will grow 
wherever it is cultivated in the Cyclades. 

It is well known that in ancient times Ios 
claimed to be the burial-place of Homer, and in 





modern days the question of the discovery of the 
raised 


sepulchre has @ warm controversy. The 
story, which is a most curious one, can only be 
briefly alluded to here. In the year 1771, when 
the Aegean islands were in the hands of the 
Russians, Count Pasch van Krienen, a Dutch 
nobleman in the employ of that power, who 
afterwards wrote a book entitled Breve descrizione 
del? Arey 0, containing much valuable infor- 
mation about the state of these countries at that 
period, professed to have found the tomb at a 
place called Placoto, on the north-eastern side of 
this island. The discovery was the result of a 
month spent in excavation, and the account of it 
is embellished with semi-mythical details of a 
sitting figure being seen within at the moment of 
opening, which immediately crumbled to dust. 
To this is added minute information relating to 
the objects found there, and “ee of inscriptions 
which identified the spot. The professed dis- 
covery naturally aroused great interest at the 
moment, and its reality was much debated 
by Heyne and others, but the controversy soon 
died out, and was not revived until 1840. Pasch 
van Krienen then found a fresh advocate in the 
eminent traveller Ludwig Ross, while Welcker, 
in an elaborate essay on the subject (see his Kleine 
Schriften, vol. iii.), has endeavoured to show that 
the whole thing was a forgery, and this he is gene- 
rally thought to have proved. The facts which 
remain are these: that Ross found at Placoto a 
tolerably circumstantial tradition remaining of the 
_— having been excavated by a stranger; that 

idrnstahl, the Swede, saw at Leghorn the pack- 
ages, though as yet unpacked, in which Pasch van 
Krienen had brought over the inscriptions he had 
collected in Ios and other islands; and from that 
time Pasch van Krienen wholly disappears from 
sight ; and, like a character in a child’s story, was 
“never heard of afterwards,” neither himself nor 
his inscriptions, until a few years ago two of the 
latter, including one from Ios (unfortunately, of 
no great importance), were discovered in the - 
ment,storey of the British Museum, where they 
are still. 


Among these amusing elements of uncertainty 
one fact remains undisputed, viz., that on a stone 
slab which was used as a bench in front of a 
church of Hagia Caterina, in the town of Ios, 
Pasch van Krienen found a genuine inscription 
which he copied and published in his book; for 
this was seen by Ross in the same position, and 
though it had been greatly defaced by exposure, 
there was enough remaining to identify it with 
Pasch van Krienen’s copy. It consists mainly of 
a long list of names; and as the introductory lines 
seem to contain a reference to Homer, it is 
Welcker’s opinion that there existed in Ios a 
Homeric school, and that a number of its members 
had inscribed their names on this stone. As 
nearly forty years had elapsed since Ross’s visit, 
we were desirous to know whether the inscription 
still existed, and with this view we enquired for 
the church of St. Catherine. From a dirty but 
civil man who offered to be our guide, we dis- 
covered that there were two dedicated to that 
saint, a circumstance that illustrates the extraor- 
dinary number of little churches with which this 
town swarms ; for, as our native remarked with a 
tone of enlightenment, “in the Middle Ages, 
when persons were ignorant, the priests persuaded 
them that it was a pious thing to build so many 
churches.” Some of these were simply a tiny 
dome supported by four walls, almost resembling 
the tombs of sheikhs which are seen in Turkey ; 
but, except in some five regular churches, service 
is performed only three or four times a year. One 
of St. Catherine’s shrines was in the lower, the 
other in the upper part of the town, but at neither 
of them could the stone be found; at the latter, 
however, a woman said that there had been an in- 
scribed stone in the position we described, but that 
it had been removed by the bishop to his house, 
probably to preserve it. The bishop unfortunately 
was absent, and we could not obtain admission 





into his precincts; thus, as far as we were con- 

cerned, this relic of Pasch van Krienen’s investi- 
tions, like the rest, passed out of reach of 
iscovery. 

Above the highest part of the town rises a steep 
mass of granite, of which stone this portion of the 
island is composed. We found the summit blue 
with innumerable small irises (Jris sisyrinchium), 
and the view of the town below was curious from 
the flat roofs of the houses—a feature which is 
found in most of the islands and in Crete—and the 
numerous churches interspersed among them. But 
what most attracted our attention was Santorin, 
into the strange basin of which we now looked for 
the first time; and, softly delineated as it was, 
with the lofty peak of Hagios Elias behind, and in 
front the calm sea streaked with lines of currents, 
it looked to me a sort of Promised Land, after 
having been the subject of so many expectations. 
A gentleman of Nio, who came to visit us at the 
landing place, described how he had seen it in 
eruption from that point (the distance to the new 
crater is about twenty miles), and said that the 
effect was very striking. They do not feel the 
earthquake much here, as we should expect they 
would; as it is more felt at Melos, it would seem 
that the wave of movement passes in that direc- 
tion. H. F. Tozer. 








SION COLLEGE. 


THERE is now before Parliament a bill for en- 
abling the authorities of Sion College so to deal 
with their property as to render it more produc- 
tive, either by granting leases or by selling any 
portion of it. The powers for which they ask 
will, if granted, extend to the buildings of the 
College itself and the ground on which it stands, 
so that, in the event of the bill passing, we may 
before long have another example of the way in 
which localities are constantly being robbed of 
their old associations. We have seen the Charter- 
house carried off into the middle of the next 
county. Sion College will never be so great a 
traveller as that, since it is to be limited to a 
radius of a mile and a half from its present site 
in its search after a new settlement. Still, should 
it be moved at all, it will be missed. For nearly 
two centuries and a half it has stood where now 
it stands, a sort of protest against the money- 
making whirl by which it has been surrounded. 
But now we must not be surprised to see ware- 
houses and offices spring up on the spot which has 
hitherto afforded a retreat for the student and a 
refuge for the aged. 

In 1329 William Elsing, a citizen of London, 
founded a hospital, which he called Elsing Spital, 
for the maintenance of a warden, a priest, and a 
hundred blind paupers. This was afterwards de- 
veloped into a priory of canons regular, under the 
name of the Priory of St. Mary of Elsing. At 
the time of the dissolution of the monasteries and 
religious houses the priory fell into the hands of 
Lord Williams of hom Master of the King’s 
Jewels, by whom it was converted into a resi- 
dence. The churchyard became a garden, the 
cloisters a gallery, and the lodgings of the blind 
paupers stables. On Christmas Eve, 1541, the 
whole place was burnt down; but it was rebuilt 
by | Williams’ daughter, who afterwards sold 
it to Sir Rowland Hayward, Lord Mayor of 
London. The property then passed through 
several hands until it came into the possession 
of the executors of Dr. Thomas White, Vicar of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West. Fuller tells us that 
Dr. White, who was accounted a good preacher 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was accused of 
being a great pluralist, “though,” says Fuller, 
“T cannot learn that at once he had more than 
one cure of soules, the rest being Dignities.” He 
was best known by his charities, which were 
numerous. In 1613 he built and endowed a 


hospital at his birthplace, Bristol, and by his will 
he feft 3,000/. to be expended in the purchase of a 
house to be used as “a College of the Ministers, 
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Rectors and Vicars, Lecturers and Curates within 
the City of London and the suburbs thereof” (or, 
as Fuller expresses it, “‘ to be a Ramah for the sons 
of the Prophets in London”), and also an alms- 
house “fast by the College for ten men and as 
many women to dwell in.” He also devised real 
estate of the yearly value of 160/., of which 120/. 
was to be devoted to the almshouse, and the re- 
maining 40/. to the college. Out of the latter 
sum the clergy were to be provided with four 
dinners a-year, on which occasions their appetites 
were to be whetted by a Latin sermon. pur- 
suance of these directions Dr. White’s executors 
purchased the premises which then occupied the 
site of Elsing Priory, and proceeded to adapt 
them to their new purpose. The library, which 
may now be considered the most valuable por- 
tion of the institution, was no part of the original 
benefaction, Dr. White having bequeathed his 
own library to the Chapter of Windsor, but was 
the sole gift of the Rev. John Simson, one of the 
executors. Fuller speaks very enthusiastically of 
Mr. Simson :— 


“‘ Now, as Camillus was counted a second Romulus, 
for enlarging and beautifying the City of Rome, so 
Mr. John Simpson, Minister of St. Olave’s Hart 
Street, London, may be said a second White, for per- 
fecting the aforesaid Colledge of Sion, building the 
Gate-house with a fair case for the library, and 
endowing it with threescore pounds per annum.” 


In 1631, eight years after Dr. White’s death, 
King Charles I. granted letters patent for giving 
the College a legal existence as a corporate body, 
under the name of “ The President and Fellows of 
Sion College within the City of London.” It was 
to consist of 


‘all and singular the Rectors and Vicars of churches, 
Lecturers and Curates within the City of London and 
the suburbs thereof, who should have been, or there- 
after be canonically instituted in any of those churches, 
and should for the time being have authority to preach 
from the Bishop of London, and be resident there and 
duly constituted priests.” 


Of these members one was to be the President, two 
others Deans, four others Assistants, and the rest 
Fellows. The almshouse,in which ten poor menand 
ten poor women were to reside, was to becalled “ the 
Hospital of the President, Deans and Assistants 
of Sion College within the City of London.” The 
letters patent authorised the college, notwith- 
standing the statute of mortmain, to hold the real 
estate devised to it by the testator, as well as the 
endowment of 60/. bestowed upon it by Mr. Sim- 
son, which was also derived from real property. 
The management of the almshouse was committed 
to the President, Deans and Assistants of the 
College, who, in the following year, adopted for 
their common seal the device of the Good Samari- 
tan, with the motto “ Vade et fac similiter.” In 
1647 the library was enriched by the addition of a 
large number of books which were transferred to 
it from Old St. Paul’s, but in the great fire of 1666 
a considerable oe of the books, as well as 
of the college buildings, was destroyed. Subse- 

uently the premises were entirely rebuilt, and the 

brary was soon restored to more than its former 
glory by gifts and legacies. It is not unnatural 
that what has now become such a very fine collec- 
tion of books should attract more attention from 
outsiders than the strictly charitable portion of 
the institution, notwithstanding that the College, 
by its seal, puts the latter forward as its main fea- 
ture. Of the twenty tenants of the almshouse, 
who must be unmarried and over fifty years of 
age, four are nominated by the city of Bristol, 
where Dr. White was born ; six by the parish of 
St. Dunstan, of which he was vicar for forty-nine 

ears ; two by the parish of St. Gregory, where he 
ved for twenty years; and the remaining eight by 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company. 

We are in the habit of t taking it for granted 
that any institution with an endowment a century 
or two old must have more money than it knows 
what to do with; but such is not the case with 
Sion College. On the contrary, its ordinary re- 








venues have to be supplemented by annual sub- 
scriptions, not only from the Fellows, but from 
other clergy besides. We cannot, therefore, be 
surprised at the promotion in Parliament of the 
present bill, which, if it becomes law, will enable 
the President and Fellows to render the College 
property more productive, and to provide better 
accommodation as well for their very valuable 
library, which has quite ap ote its present 
quarters, as for the recipients of the charity which 
they administer. A. Harrison. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BLAKE'S SONGS OF INNOCENCE. 
Brompton: June 14, 1875. 

I have been favoured by Mr. Pearson, of York 
Street, Covent Garden, with a sight of the re- 
markable copy of Blake’s Songs of Innocence 
purchased by him last week at Messrs. Sotheby’s 
auction-rooms, and having carefully inspected it, 
I wish, for the sake of lovers of Blake, to note 
down a few memoranda concerning it. 

First of all, this is one of the original copies 
issued in 1789, before the companion series of 
Songs of Experience was projected or contem- 
plated. This is evident from the fact that three 
songs, “ The Schoolboy,” “The Little Girl Lost,” 
and “ The Little Girl Found”—afterwards rele- 
gated to the later series—here appear as Songs of 
Innocence,—making the total number of pages 
thirty-one, instead of twenty-seven, the usual 
number. 

Secondly, this copy is printed off on both sides 
of the paper, with inestimable advantage to the 





symmetry, harmonious a: and general 
artistic effect of the book. Pris is a pecsliazity 
I have never seen in any other copy except in 
two leaves only of the beautiful copy of the Two 
Series in the Print Room of the British Museum 
—those, viz., containing “Holy Thursday,” 
“Nurse’s Song” and “ The Echoing Green.” All 
the ordinary copies are printed only on one side 
of the paper. 

Thirdly, this copy is one of extraordinary 
pee in regard to the colouring. Since I first 
edited Blake’s Songs of Innocence for Mr. Picker- 
ing in 1866, I have seen many copies, but none to 
equal or approach this. It was executed for 
Samuel Rogers, the author of The Pleasures of 
Memory, to whose taste and discernment. this 
early recognition of his brother-poet is highly 
honourable. From his collection through a re- 
lative and representative it is derived. It is well- 
known that when Blake received a liberal com- 
mission, he would spare no labour to make the 
colouring as rich as it might be, and never does 
he seem to have exerted himself more happily 
than on the present occasion. Words are in- 
adequate to describe the tender and delicate 
beauty of the tints. Each page is a picture that 
might be mounted and framed. 

RicHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 








PYTHAGORAS. 
Kensington : June 16, 1875, 

In your issue of June 12 you say :—“ Karl 
Blind’s paper on ‘Fire Burial among our Ger- 
manic Ancestors’ contains the results of a good 
deal of reading, as well arranged as could be ex- 
— from a writer capable of suggesting that 

ythagoras means Buddhagoras.” 

Allow me to observe that I did not make this 
suggestion. I simply alluded to a theory which 
had been started by others. Since Schlegel sug- 
gested a Hindoo origin for a Pythagorean doc- 
trine, and since Colebrooke tried to show that the 
Indians were the teachers of the Greeks in philo- 
sophy, especially of Pythagoras, there have been 
pr writers oe endeavoured to make out a close 
connexion between Buddhistic and Pythagorean 
doctrines: some going so far as to emit the h 
thesis that Pythagoras, in his travels, ondeel te 
struction perhaps from Sakya Muni himself; nay, 
that the very name of Pythagoras, in a Greek 
form, possibly pointed to the spiritual teacher of 
the Far East. 

All that I said was this: “ Pythagoras was an 
enemy of cremation; a fact which may go to 
strengthen the view of those who regard him as the 
Buddhagoras, or propagator of Buddhistic doc- 
trines.” This mere incidental reference to a view 
which I did not start should, therefore, not be 
treated as if it contained an “ airds épa” of mine. 

. Kart Biron. 








AN ENGLISH VIEW OF M. DE REMUSAT. 
Kensington : June 14, 1875. 

If we desired to find a — representative of 
the class of Immortal for whom clever men out- 
side the Academy despise it, and for whom sen- 
sible men who value the Academy esteem it, we 
could hardly wish for a better representative than 
M. de Rémusat, who was a distinguished man of 
letters because he was an estimable man of affairs, 
just as if it had so happened that M. Thiers had 
prevailed over M. Guizot before the downfall of 
the Monarchy of July, he would have been a dis- 
tinguished man of affairs because he was an 
estimable man of letters. There is something 

culiarly French in the unreserved respect which 
is paid to such a career by all who are themselves 
respectable ; and it may be added there was some- 
thing peculiarly French in the kind of erudition 
to which he devoted himself after the final defeat 
of M. Thiers in 1840. He accumulated know- 
1 at first hand about Abelard and St. Anselm 
and English philosophers from Bacon to Locke to 
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bring them to the tribunal of a judgment which 
was an unusually favourable specimen of that 
class of judgments which commonly exercise 
themselves upon third-hand knowledge. His 
criticism of Hobbes, for instance, is merely a well- 
turned appeal to commonplace good feeling. All 
his books come round to the question what is an 
upright judicious a gentleman of the 
nineteenth century to think of the past, and he 
seldom gets beyond making the question intelligi- 
ble ; indeed, a cynic might think that the question 
has been made unfruitful in order to make it 
intelligible. M. de Rémusat was one of the gene- 
ration who made the celebrity of the Globe, and 
like most of his collaborators he knew much better 
how to describe the conditions necessary to na- 
tional well-being and well-doing than how to set 
about establishing them. He was always insist- 
ing how necessary it was to reconcile order and 
liberty, and faith and reason, and the like, and 
exhausting himself in ingenious statements of the 
difficulties to be surmounted, and he did not quite 
sufficiently remember De Retz’s dictum that the 
= of king and ee agree best in silence, 
which is = as true of the yet more important 
rights of knowledge and piety. M. Janet in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for March 1 regarded it 
as M. de Rémusat’s peculiar distinction that he 
did not like the other members of M. Cousin’s 
school suppress the difficulties. This is perhaps 
true of his philosophy of religion and psychology, 
where in fact he sees the difficulties so well that 
he is afraid to stir a step beyond first principles, 
and is always laying the foundation over again in 
a fit of serious exhilaration because he hopes that 
it is really almost solid, when the natural man 
would have desired to see the superstructure com- 
pleted or restored. But in politics he never even 
got to the bottom of his favourite proposition that 
England was a much happier country than France 
for men of character and education whotake a strong 
interest in public affairs. One of the fullest and most 
judicious of his works is on the English public 
men of the eighteenth century; but he never 
really faces the fact that Walpole led the first two 
Geo: to make a situation for their successors 
which it is hardly likely those successors will 
occupy for ever, and which no other dynasty that 
respects itself can be rationally asked to accept. 
But though the want of thoroughness which made 
M. de Rémusat inconclusive on speculative subjects 
made him unconvincing on practical subjects, there 
was something instructive, or at any rate elevating, 
in his rare combination of knowledge and earnest- 
ness and candour. He was buried in the ceme- 
tery of Picpus as a descendant of one of the 
victims of the Terror, but he was almost an apolo- 
gist for the French Revolution, and maintained 
that it would have triumphed over Pitt if Napo- 
leon had known how to leave off. He himself 
was in no danger of not knowing how to leave off. 
He was, if possible, more anxious to reconcile 
thought and positive religion (mere spiritual phi- 
losophy was not enough for him) than to reconcile 
liberty, or rather liberalism, with public order ; 

t he was afraid to suggest anything beyond 
Channing. It is characteristic of the hopefulness 
which went with his timidity that he thought 
that as a stepping-stone or as a resting-place 


Channing would serve. G. A. Srmcox. 








The Enrtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their ad in making this Calendar as complete as 





APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SATURDAY, June 19,3 p.m. Sweethearts at the Prince of Wales's 


Theatre. 
~» Fifth Summer Concert, Orystal 
Palace (Acis and Galatea). 
8p.m. Production of Auber’s Haydée at 
the Gaiety Theatre. 
Monpay, June 21, 3p.m. Asiatic: Major H. F. Blair on 
** Scull from the North- 
West tier of India;” Mr. 
F. Pincott on * The Trigula of 
Buddhist Sculpture.” 





Monpay, June 21, 8p.m. Seventh Philharmonic Concert 
(St. James’s Hall). 

TuEspay, June 22, 8p.m. Anthropological Institute: Mr. 
Herbert Spencer on “ The Com- 
parative Psychology of Man ;” 
Mr. J. Forrest on “ The Natives 
of Central and Western Aus- 
tralia ;” Captain J. A. Lawson 
on “The Papuans of New 
Guinea.” 

WEDNESDAY, June23,8p.m. Geological. 

” Royal Society of Literature: Dr. 
G. Birdwood on “Some Docu- 
ments recently discovered in 
the India Office.” 
8.30 p.m. Messrs. Ludwig and Daubert’s 
last Concert (Langham Hall). 

THURSDAY, June 24, 5 p.m. Zoological Gardens (Davis Lec- 
ture): Dr. Pye Smith on “ The 
Locomotion of Animals.” 

6.39 p.m. Royal Society Club: Anniversary. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fray, June 25, 7.30 p.m, London Anthropological: Mr. C. 
Staniland Wake on “ The Origin 
of the Moral Idea;” Dr. J. 
Kaine on “Mythology ;” Dr. 
Bikkers, “‘A Glance at the 
Anthropological Aspect of Lin- 
guistic Metaphor.” 








8p.m. Quekett Club: Mr. B, T. Lowne 
* “ The Histology of the Eye.” 
SCIENCE. 


The Dialect of the English Gipsies. By B. 
C. Smart, M.D., and H. T. Crofton. 
Second Edition, Revised and greatly En- 
larged. (London: Asher & Co., 1875.) 


Ir is not impossible that at some distant day, 
when philology and etlinology shall have at- 
tained something like perfection, this work 
of Dr. Smart and his colleague Mr. Crofton 
will be pointed out as a curious illustration 
of the irregular manner in which industry 
was applied in these our days. For while 
Englishmen have gathered and garnered up 
crops of languages and dialects, sub-dialects 
and slangs, whether in the back-hills of 
India -and the Andes, or the purlieus of 
Whitechapel, Anglo-Rommany remained al- 
most unnoticed as to its grammar, until Dr. 
Smart many years ago published what he 
had been able to secure in the little pam- 
phlet which formed the first edition of the 
present work. And even now this book is the 
only one which presents the single conjuga- 
tion and sole declension known to this lan- 
guage of happy simplicity. As regards its 
vocabulary, English Rommany is still very 
imperfectly represented, both in the Lawo-lil 
of Mr. George Borrow, and in the volume 
before me. 

The neglect which this tongue has ex- 
perienced cannot certainly be excused on 
the ground that it is wanting in interest or 
value. Apart from a slight admixture in it 
of Greek and Slavonian—the French words 
adduced by Smart and Miklosich being all 
doubtful—it gives usa Hindi-Persian lan- 
guage, which, though classed by Miklosich 
as modern, is remarkable in this, that many 
of its words are really more Sanskrit than 
Prakrit. And when we find that one of the 
castes, or out-castes, of India which appears 
to have contributed a share towards our 
Gipsies, is mentioned in the Vedas, there is 
reason to admit that the dialect may be very 
old. I refer to the Dom (masc.), and the 
Domni (fem.), whose collective existence 
is set forth by the word Domnipana, all of 
which terms are exactly reflected in the 
English Gipsy Rom, Romni, and Romnipen, 
i.e., a male Gipsy, a female Gipsy, and Gipsy- 
dom—d often changing to 7, as is seen in 
doi, “a spoon” in Hindu, which in Rommany 
is roi. As the vulgar are generally con- 





servators of old words, we have in the very 
degradation of the Indian Gipsies an apparent 
reason for the great antiquity of Anglo- 
Rommany terms, most of which came from 
India at least five hundred years ago. Other 
tribes than the Doms doubtless contributed 
their share, for it is remarkable that there 
are in India two other kinds of Gipsies—the 
Nats, or musicians and dancers, and the 
Banjari, or itinerant pedlars. It is very 
probable that these may have been added to 
the Jats described by Captain Richard 
Burton in his late extremely interesting 
letter to the Acapemy. It is certain that in 
Europe they have practised the arts of palm- 
istry, blacksmithing and tinkering, music 
and tumbling, or dancing, flaying animals, 
peddling and basket-making, exactly as is 
done by the Indian wanderers. When we 
add to a very curious and copious stock of 
old Indian words from various sources, a 
large proportion of Persian, it will be seen 
that the element of philological interest is 
not wanting to Rommany. A Persian gen- 
tleman whom I often plied with it, more 
than once said of it: “ What a strange lan- 
guage! all full of old forgotten vulgar 
Persian words, such as one hears from 
peasant-grandmothers.” And it is remark- 
able that English Gipsy abounds more in 
these antiques than other Rommany dia- 
lects, though as regards grammar it is 
simpler than any of them. Whether this 
simplicity is the result of decay, or whether 
it really presents some different stage or 
early formation of the language, is yet to be 
determined. 

By consulting Dr. Smart’s work the reader 
will find that Rommany has no infinitive. 
As the abstract meaning of every verb is 
used in most languages as an imperative, so 
in Gipsy jin (Hindi janna) becomes the im- 
perative jinav (know), which is used as an in- 
finitive. Jinava, “I know,” is also the future 
*T will know,” on the principle which causes 
certain people to say “I go to London to- 
morrow.” With an imperfect tense for all 
past times—-e.g., jindom or jidom—and a 
participle, the verb is fully equipped for all 
its functions. To express an active agent, 
n or en is affixed to the noun, thus changing 
it into an adjective (often formed by the 
addition of ni or no), to which the syllable 
gro is added, making engro. Grois probably 
the Persian gar with the common termina- 
tion ino. Thus when engro is affixed to pir, 
i.e. “ walk,” we have piréngro “ a walker.” 
Engri, or engree, in like manner forms any 
thing derived, e.g., bosh, noise, music, or to 
fiddle, whence boshom-engri, “a fiddle.” 
Eskro is the common adjectival termination, 
which is probably a post-position like ka or 
ki in Hindustani, e.g., wuh (yw or yo, 
Gipsy), ‘‘ he,” ds-ka, “of him,” or ws-ki. 
Here we have a trace of the s, This is varied 
sometimes by the addition of ni or no to the 
primitive. It would be difficult to conceive 
a simpler language than this, yet nearly all, 
even of those who pretend to speak it well, 
make it much simpler by naively confusing 
eskro and engro, and otherwise wronging a 
grammar which has been already stripped 
almost to the skin. 

Dr. Smart has not only restored much of 
the old grammar, but by comparing its forms 
with those of a perfect dialect gives us an 
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idea of what has probably been lost. He 
also clearly explains by example the differ- 
ence between pure Rommany and the broken 
dialect or half-English such as is commonly 
spoken on the roads, and such as is set forth 
by Mr. George Borrow in his different works, 
and by myself in The English Gipsies. For 
within the past generation Gipsydom has 
broken up with startling rapidity; the dark 
full blood has almost disappeared into the 
posh-an-posh, or half-breed, its old customs 
are well-nigh gone, the current language is 
a mere jargon, and there are perhaps as many 
men English born who can converse in pure 
Hindi itself as in pure Rommany. It is but 
two days since I listened to the lament of a 
gipsy woman who is now nearly a hundred 
years old, but still very intelligent, over 
the decay of her race in England, the 
disappearance of Gipsy faith to one an- 
other and the increasing dishonesty of “ the 
people’ to those gorgios or gentiles who 
allow them to camp on their lands. ‘ It 
is all gone—gone !” she said. ‘Our people 
have gone with their truth.” I seemed to 
be listening again in America to some old 
Red Indian speaking of his tribe. A few 
years ago.a friend of mine found in a re- 
mote glen of the far West a venerable old 
chief living alone. “ Where are your friends, 
your family, your tribe?” enquired the 
American. Lifting his finger with an air 
of great dignity and pathos, the old man 
exclaimed: “‘ One.” 

This Indian was the sole representative 
of a language, and in this respect the Anglo- 
Rommany tongue resembles it by being 
often preserved as to many words by a 
single person. It is true that there are 
many wealthy and well-educated people, 
especially in America, who, while conceal- 
ing a Rommany descent, have kept the 
language with great care. Many of them 
possess vocabularies. But with this know- 
ledge they invariably inherit an intense re- 
pugnance to have it made public property, 
for if the Gipsies had a Decalogue its first 
commandment would be: “ Thou shalt not 
teach Rommany to any Gorgio.” This feel- 
ing was derived from India, where all the 
different kinds of Gipsies have their secret 
dialects, and is intensified among our high- 
class of crypto-Rommanis, who are even 
more averse to having their tongue made 
known than are the Gipsies of the tent and 
the road. 

Dr. Smart and his colleague have very 
honestly given as much of the grammar as 
they could collect, but they do not seem to 
suspect that anything has escaped them; in 
fact, if there be a fault in this otherwise 
excellent book, it is the manifest and com- 
placent faith of the writers that their re- 
sources are exclusive and perfect, and that 
their knowledge of the language—or at 
least that of their teacher—is all-embracing. 
This is sufficiently evident from their naive 
boast that no one ever published such “ deep 
Romanes” as they—the truth being that no 
one before them ever professed or pretended 
to teach “ deep” or grammatical Rommany 
at all, reminding us of the little Indian boy 
of Harvard in the olden time, who boasted 
that he was at the head of his class—when 
he was the only one in it. They have, how- 
ever, done their work well, though had they 





gone a little beyond their gira Bosville, 
they might have done better. Thus Dr. 
Smart has given us the Anglo-Rommany 
conjugation of shom, “I am,” as (sing.) 
shom, shan, see; (plural) shomas, shanas, sas, 
which he compares with the Turkish Gipsy 
isom, isan, ist, isomas, isanas, isas, not appear- 
ing to have known that there are in England 
Rommanis who conjugate this tense almost 
exactly in the Turkish-Rommany form, ¢.g., 
sum, san Or sun, see; suMas, San OT SUN, sas 
or sus, as I myself noted it down long ago, 
without athought of Turkish-Gipsy, it being 
the very first conjugation ever taught me by 
an English Rom. Nor does Dr. Smart ap- 
pear to suspect that the occasional prefix of 
kam, i.e. “ will,” to portions of verbs in Eng- 
land is not merely a chance combination of 
one verb with another, but much more 
probably the remains of a future tense similar 
to that found in the Continental dialects. 
He tells us truly that iairddés (he made) is 
a contracted form of a past participle, as 
kairdo + see (he made). I have, however, 
heard and noted down “ Huv (i.e. yw) st 
kérdo”’—(he did it), a form which was 
certainly worth preserving. Nor does he 
mention that abstract nouns are often 
formed by adding is or us. It is true that 
he sets os and us down as Class V. of general 
terminations, but does this declaring that 
this ending, which is really of Indian origin, 
is apparently merely a cant form. But even 
cant contains much pure Rommany which 
has been abandoned by the Gipsies as soon as 
they found it was known to Gorgios—which 
gradual impoverishment has been a great 
cause of the decay of the language. It would 
have been worth observing that moro (our) 
sometimes occurs as morni, and that tiro 
(thine) occasionally takes the form two. 
These variations should be carefully studied, 
since instead of being corruptions from a 
Turkish Gipsy source, they are more pro- 
bably pure Indo-Persian. Thus Dr. Smart 
gives the Turkish gipsy tam (blind) as the 
original of tamlo (dark), and thinks that 


according to the common identification . of: 


opposites, tamlo (sunny) is a corruption of 
kamlo (sunny), when the real origin of both 
is to be found in the Hindu tam (shade or 
gloom). He observes the existence of this 
combination of contrary meanings in one 
word, but does not explain it as he easily 
might by referring to the Hindu originals. 
Thus in Hindu kal is both yesterday and 
to-morrow, as it also is in Rommany with 
the addition of the genetival ko, e.g. kaliko. 
Dr. Smart has had two great impediments 
in his way, either of which would effectually 
prevent a critical analysis of the language 
which he discusses, the one being the narrow 
limit of his vocabulary, the other his full 
belief that all English Gipsy is contained in 
and was derived from the Turkish Rommany. 
No old-fashioned orthodox scholar was ever 
apparently more convinced that Latin and 
Greek were derived from Hebrew, and that 
the latter was the original tongue in Eden, 
than our author is that there is no Rommany 
save Turkish, and that Paspati is its prophet. 
So far as the principal outlines of the gram- 
mar are concerned the parallel with Turkish 
Gipsy is not unreasonable. But when we 
come to the origin of Anglo-Rommany words, 
and the curious and often delicate sources 





of their derivation, most of our aid must be 
derived from Hindi, Persian, and their affini- 
ties. And here Turkish Gipsy is of little aid. 
Thus in English Rommany we have gudlo, 
meaning ‘‘the brain, kernel, or marrow, a 
riot, arow, sweet, and cruel,”’ while in Hindu 
the separate originals of these are very 
evidently guda, ‘‘ brain, marrow, and kernel,” 
gudal, “a tumult,” &c., and gur, “molasses or 
coarse sugar ;” gur, it is true, departs widely 
from gudlo, but the latter word is in other 
countries given as gu’lo and gurlo. The 
reader may possibly recall Mr. Borrow’s 
Hungarian gulo rai, or ‘ sweet gentleman.” 

The best part of this book, especially for 
the general reader, is its illustrations of the 
language, consisting of stories, dialogues, 
anecdotes, and letters. I except from these 
the translations from Esop’s fables and the 
Bible, because they seem stiff and forced 
and foreign to the habits of Gipsy thought. 
It is most decidedly to be hoped that a 
certain Gipsy’s ‘‘ Remarks on Mixed Mar- 
riages,” as well as his ‘ Practical Joke,” 
which the writer has not dared to translate, 
will be omitted from future editions. Their 
presence is probably due to some of “ the 
infusion of fresh blood” and “ zymotic 
activity,’ which, we are assured in the intro- 
duction, “ have led to combined and success- 
ful efforts to obtain further facts to fill former 
vacancies.”’ The readers of the AcaDEmy will 
probably be unanimously of opinion that this 
particular vacancy had better remain unfilled. 
The danger of following implicitly a single 
informant is shown by the spelling through- 
out this book, which is such as could not 
have been adopted had the authors carefully 
sought to attain the standard which really 
exists. The English o (as in kosht) is but a 
coarse rendering of the d@, which assimilates 
to the continental Rommany and Hindu; 
00 (as in poos, pootch) is more prolonged 
than the true sound @, and aw as a plural 
is less refined and less accurate than 7a or 
ya, while gaujo (Gentile), even though it 
resembles the Turkish Gipsy, gajo, is gene- 
rally pronounced gorgio, after its probable 
original goraje, i.e. “master white man.” 
The same word is effectively found in the 
common English Rommany goro or geero, “a 
person.” Apart from these trifling failings 
the work is admirable. It is unfortunately 
the lot of every pioneer to have the hardest 
work, encounter the hardest knocks, and 
get the least reward. ‘The world is slow to 
appreciate the value of novelty, while the 
defects of the labourer are invariably ap- 
parent. I would therefore urge the more 
earnestly that this first attempt to preserve 
in its purity a very beautiful and musical 
dialect peculiar to England should not be 
judged by its few faults, but by its many 
merits. It has been very honestly done, with 
great labour—that labour which always, in 
philology, attends the derivation of know- 
ledge from original sources. 

CuarLes G. LELAND. 








KANT AND COMTE. 


Kant und die Positive Philosophie. Von 
Robert Zimmermann. (Wien, 1874.) 
THE question whether Comte was acquainted 
with Kant’s philosophy, or in any way 
dependent on the results established by the 
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author of the Oritik der reimen Vernunft, has 
been discussed very fully and very ably by 
Dr. Zimmermann in the Sitzungsberichte der 
Phil.-hist. Classe der Kais. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, April, 1874. Examining the 
statements of Littré, he shows that Comte, 
when he published in 1822 his first book, 
Des Travaux nécessaires pour réorganiser la 
Société, hardly knew even the name of Kant. 
Yet Comte himself maintains that at that 
time his own philosophy was in all essentials 
complete. It was not till the end of 1824, 
when he had republished his early work 
under the title of Systeme de Politique Posi- 
tive, that his friend, Gustav von Eichthal, 
the distinguished scholar and philosopher, 
still full of activity at Paris, drew his at- 
tention to one of Kant’s smaller essays, 
Idee von einer Allgemeinen Geschichte in 
weltbiirgerlicher Absicht, first published in 
1784 (ed. Hartenstein, vol. iv. pp. 291-309). 
This is an essay of about eighteen pages, 
which has attracted but little attention in 
Germany, being, in fact, no more than a 
sketch of a possible philosophy of history, 
that should show how far, at different periods 
in the world’s history, humanity had ap- 
proached or receded from its highest goal, the 
realisation of the most perfect form of society 
and government. Comte, judging from a 
translation which Eichthal had sent him, calls 
that essay prodigieux pour l’ époque ; if he had 
known it six or seven years before, he says, 
it would have saved him much work; nay, 
after having seén it, he claims no more for 
himself que d’avoir systémisé et arrété la 
conception ébauchée par Kant. 

Though this recognition of Kant’s merits 
reflects great credit on the French philo- 
sopher, it shows at the same time that Kant’s 
real position in the onward course of philo- 
sophic thought was a complete mystery to 
Comte. Of Kant as the reformer of the 
old, and the founder of the new philosophy 
of the world, Comte seems never to have 
heard. Comte is still positive, where Kant 
is critical. Comte has no answer whatever 
to Hume, to Berkeley, to Locke. He is a 
Baconian, born out of due time. Since 
Bacon’s time Locke had proved that much 
of what we consider as simply given in 
experience is subjective; that all so-called 
secondary qualities, colour, sound, etc., are 
states of the subject, and cannot possibly 
belong to the object. Berkeley had extended 
Locke’s reasoning to the primary qualities, 
and denied the objectivity, or, as it was called, 
thereal existence, of allexternal things. Those 
who simply decline to accept as senseless 
Berkeley’s solution of the difficulties regard- 
ing our knowledge of things, viz., that it is 
due to the working of God within the human 
mind, must not imagine that the difficulties 
themselves have thus been removed. They 
cannot be removed, except by accepting 
Kant’s solution. Philosophers may again 
sink down to the level of common sense 
and call that positive philosophy, only 
they should remember that in doing so 
they purposely ignore all philosophic work 
Since Bacon. It may be that Kant in the 
end arrived at the same conclusions, but if 
he did so, it was by first accepting the chal- 
lenge of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, and by 

ing and patiently removing the gigantic 
blocks by which those philosophers had tried 





to bar the onward course of all philosophy ; 
it was not by a mere relapse into the naive 
dogmatism of experience. That dogmatism 
is Test represented by Hobbes, who in de- 
nouncing the possibility of all theological 
and metaphysical knowledge, has once for all 
performed the task which is represented as 
the chief task of positive philosophy, and 
has shown better than anyone else that our 
principal conceptions pass through a theolo- 
gical or fictitious and a metaphysical or 
abstract state before they reach a positive 
or scientific character. The problem which 
the true historian has still to solve is, whether 
these earlier stages of knowledge were simply 
the result of temporary illusions, or whether 
they can be explained as necessary stages 
in the development of the human mind. The 
problem which the true philosopher cannot 
ignore is, whether by accepting the facts of 
our physical experience and trying by induc- 
tion to discover the invariable laws by which 
they are governed, modern reasoners are 
not unconsciously relapsing into that very 
metaphysical stage which we thought we 
had left behind, admitting such conceptions 
as causality, invariability and law, without 
ever attempting to show that there is or 
that there can be any warrant for them in 
our actual experience. Kant, the German 
metaphysician, is in that respect far less 
metaphysical than Comte, the French posi- 
tivist. Kant fully admits the subjective 
character of such conceptions as causality, 
invariability, and law; only while Hume, 
awed by the idolon of so-called objective 
truth, feels inclined to-surrender these con- 
ceptions, as purely subjective, and therefore 
invalid, Kant, taking his stand on the rights 
of the subject as equal at least to those of the 
object, established their inevitability, and 
therefore their legitimacy, at all events, in 
human knowledge. Kant’s philosophy has 
been called transcendental realism, as opposed 
to the crude realism of Hobbes; and if I 
understand rightly what is now meant by 
transfigured realism, I should venture to say 
that it was in reality but another version of 
Kant’s philosophy. 

Kant’s essay on the philosophy of history, 
of which Comte spoke so highly, contains 
several ideas which may be interesting even 
at the present day to the students of Buckle 
and other writers on Sociology. I quote a 
few passages :— 


‘Whatever idea we may form of the freedom 
of the will, the actions of men, in which that 
freedom manifests itself, are, like all other events 
in nature, subject to general laws. History, which 
has to recount those manifestations, must not give 
up the hope that, however deeply hidden ,the 
— “gh ose manifestations may be, it will be 
possible, by taking the largest possible view of the 
play of freedom of the hone ail, to discover in 
it something like a regular movement. Whatever 
strikes us as complicated and irregular in indivi- 
duals may be recognised after all, if we look at 
the whole race, as a regularly progressive, though 
slow, development of original dispositions. Mar- 
riages, for instance, and the births and deaths 
resulting from them, seem at first sight to be in- 
fluenced by the free choice of man only, and sub- 


ject to no rule according to which their number 


might be calculated and ar grag Nevertheless, 
the annual statistics published in great countries 


mg that they are regulated by certain natural 
ws, quite as much as the inconstant states of 
the atmosphere. . . . . The question is whether, 








with human beings who act without any plan, 
it is possible, nevertheless, to treat their histo 
as ing a definite plan of nature. We shall 
only try to indicate an outline of such a history, 
trusting to nature to produce the man capable of 
working it out, as she produced a Kepler to arrange 
the excentric courses of the planets under fixed 
laws, and a Newton to explain these laws as the 
result of one general natural cause.” 

And again :— 

“The means by which Nature carries out the 
development of all natural dispositions must be 
sought for in their antagonism in society, 
which antagonism reduces them in the end to 
something like lawful order. I understand 
by antagonism the wnsocial sociality of men, i.e., 
their disposition to enter into society, and, at the 
same time, their determined opposition to it, 
which constantly threatens to dissolve society.” 

Most striking are Kant’s remarks on war 
and its consequences, such as oppressive 
national debts, general armaments, and all 
the rest, which, as he hopes, will, in the end, 
when they become intolerable, lead by neces- 
sity to an international or amphiktyonic 
government. This alone, he thinks, will 
guarantee the necessary freedom of each 
individual state, and secure the greatest de- 
velopment of all the faculties of every citizen. 

Max Miter. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Transit of Venus.—A detailed account from 
the French Expedition to Noumea (New Cale- 
donia) is now given in the Comptes Rendus, from 
which it appears that the success of the party was 
very limited as regards the eye observations, 
ingress only being observed, and even that through 
cloud. From the situation of New Caledonia, 
nearly at the centre of the Earth’s disc as seen 
from the sun, this observation is of comparatively 
little value, egress being the important phase for 
this station, which is, however, by no means a 
good one; though doubtless the fact of its being 
a French colony was an important consideration 
with the French government. No observation, 
however, will be thrown away, if made by careful 
observers, however far their station may be from 
what are, theoretically, the best points of view, and 
the observations made at Noumea, under peculiar 
atmospheric conditions, will certainly throw much 
light on the phenomena seen at other places. 
With three instruments, the limbs were s arply 
defined at internal contact, but with the other 
two alternate dark and bright portions of rings 
like diffraction bands were seen between Venus 
and the Sun; the mean of the times of appearance 
and disappearance of these agreed fairly well with 
those recorded by the other two observers for geo- 
metrical contact, a result which is in accordance 
with what wasremarked by the observers at Sydney. 
The French party were joined by the Rev. R. 
Abbay (who was one of the observers of the 
eclipses of 1870 and 1871, and was on his way 
from Ceylon to Australia), and had thus five good 
observers besides their age ie For ordina 
assistants they had convicts, who worked so we 
that, though the expedition left France without 
huts or even stands for some of the instruments, 
everything was ready in less than a month after 
landing. Notwithstanding the cloudy state of the 
sky the photography was most successful, 240 
daguerreotypes being obtained, of which at least 
100 are good. Those near the egress will be es 
cially valuable for comparison with the collodion 

hotographs taken by Captain Abney at Thebes. 
ft is amusing to notice that the three expeditions 
to Noumea, to Peking, and to St. Paul's Island 
attached some importance to the circumstance of 
the new moon falling on the day of the transit, 
but in Noumea they were led to believe that it 
always rained about that time, while at St. Paul’s 
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Island it was said to be invariably fine on that 
day. At both places both predictions were veri- 
fied, as it was fine for part of the day and cloudy 
for the remainder, 

M. Mouchez now gives his results for the 
latitude and longitude of St. Paul’s Island. The 
former was well determined, notwithstanding the 
unfavourable weather during the three months 
of his stay, but for the latter, which is by far 
the more important element, only nine meridian 
observations of the moon were obtained, but the 
mean discordance is only 3*7, so that if proper 
care be taken to find M. Mouchez’s personality, 
the probable error of the result will be less 
than 1°. M. Mouchez was unable to observe 
a single one of the thirty-two occultations which 
took place during his stay, but he supplemented 
his determination of longitude by four chrono- 
meter runs between St. Paul and Réunion, giving 
a result which differs by 6* from that found by 
the moon-culminations, the probable error being 4°. 
Considering that the longitude of Réunion is not 
finally determined, and that the observations of 
the moon are only provisionally reduced, this dis- 
cordance is not excessively large. 


Solar Prominences and Spots.—P. Secchi gives 
in the Comptes Rendus the result of a preliminary 
reduction of his observations of prominences and 
sun-spots from April 1871. Since that date 
there has been a very marked diminution both 
in the number of groups of sun-spots, and in 
their area, a result which was of course to have 
been expected from the eleven year period, the 
maximum having occurred about 1871. But P. 
Secchi further finds that the same diminution 
has been shown in the number of prominences, the 
daily average being about fifteen in 1871, while 
now it is only six or seven, and this decrease is 
still more marked in the case of the areas of 
prominences, which are now only about one-third 
of what they were in 1871. In the same period 
the number of groups of sun-spots in each rota- 
tion has decreased from about twenty-five to eight, 
and the mean area has diminished to about one- 
fifth. These results are, however, only approxi- 
mations, no correction for foreshortening near the 
limb having been applied. Considering that many 
of the prominences are mere outbursts of hydro- 

n and have no relation to the spots, P. 

ecchi considers the agreement he has found 
sufficiently satisfactory. Further, the prominences 
are now very rare near the poles, being confined 
to the sun-spot zones north and south of the 
equator. There is, however, a curious circum- 
stance which he does not point out, viz., that a 
very similar diminution is observable in the 
number of days of observation, a result which we 
must presumably attribute to chance. P. Secchi 
further remarks on the discordance between 
his results obtained in 1852, showing a difference 
of temperature between the equator and poles of 
the sun, and those by Professor Langley recently, 
and infers that there has been a change in the 
sun in this respect consequent on the decrease of 
solar activity, which is now near its minimum, if 
we accept the evidence of sun-spots, He also 
objects to Professor Langley’s method of moving 
his thermopile to different parts of the image, 
insiead of moving the telescope so as to bring the 

oints of the image in succession on the thermo- 
pile and thus to avoid differences of inclination to 
the axis of the lenses. 

Encke’s Comet.—An important paper has been 
contributed by Dr. von Asten, of | + wlheg to the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, on the orbit of Encke’s 
comet, and the question of the acceleration of its 
mean motion. From observations between 1818 
and 1848 Encke found that the orbit of this comet 
was getting smaller and smaller at each successive 
return, which showed itself by a decrease in the 
period (1,200 days) of about one-ninth of a day 
in every revolution. This result he attributed to 
the action of a resisting medium, but Bessel con- 
sidered it connected with the emission of jets. 
Dr, von Asten has undertaken a complete discus- 





sion of the comet’s path since 1855, taking account 
of all perturbations from the planets in a more 
complete manner than Encke did, and while he 
finds a well-marked acceleration, not differing 
much from Encke's value, from 1855 to 1865, this 
does not appear to have continued after, and in 
fact not only can the three returns of this comet in 
1865, 1868, and 1871 be perfectly well represented 
by the same set of elements (allowing for pertur- 
bations, but omitting the acceleration), but the 
introduction of the acceleration would cause in- 
tolerable discordances between theory and obser- 
vation, from which the author concludes that 
something must have happened in 1868 to suspend 
this effect, and that in 1871 matters had not quite 
returned to their normal state, since the observa- 
tions of 1875 show an acceleration of only two- 
thirds the usual amount. Dr. von Asten is further 
inclined to think that the acceleration is produced 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the perihelion, 
which would be the case if there were a resisting 
medium of which the density varied as the inverse 
square of the distance from the sun. This can, 
however, only be decided by a rigorous comparison 
of the two curves described before and after peri- 
helion, in those appearances of the comet which 
have been best observed; but meanwhile the 
author is forced to the conclusion that the motions 
of Encke’s comet cannot be satisfied by any 
hypothesis of a resisting medium. Dr. von Asten, 
however, proposes to discuss fully the observations 
preceding 1848, and to investigate how far cer- 
tain perturbations produced by Venus and the 
Earth, which Encke had neglected in some cases 
as insensible, will account for the small though 
appreciable discordance between the value of the 
acceleration deduced in this paper from the ob- 
servations of 1855-1865 and Encke’s value. The 
paper concludes with corrections founded on the 
recent observations of this year to the author's 
ephemeris published before the apparition of the 
comet, and consequently calculated without any 
knowledge of what the acceleration would turn 
out to be for this return to perihelion. 


The Sun’e Diameter.—In the <Astronomische 
Nachrichten Dr. Fuhg has discussed the measures 
of the Sun’s diameter made at Greenwich from 
1836 to 1870, the result being that there is no 
appreciable compression, a conclusion arrived at 
several years ago by the present Astronomer 
Royal from a discussion of the observations made 
between 1836 and 1860; in fact the measures 
made in the last ten years (about 1000 in number) 
tend to reduce the very small accidental difference 
between the values for the horizontal and vertical 
diameters found in the earlier paper. Atthe same 
time, theresults obtained by different observers show 
comparatively large discordances, due to their 
mode of observing, a fact long known to as- 
tronomers. Dr. Fubg, however, does not find 
that cloud has any marked systematic influence on 
the measures, though Wagner, from the Pulkowa 
observations, and Newcomb and Holden, from 
those made at Greenwich, had inferred such a 
connexion. 


The Form of Venus.—During the late transit 
Colonel Tennant made a number of measures of 
the equatorial and polar diameters of Venus with 
an Airy double-image micrometer, and has de- 
duced a compression of about 1-250th. Although 
there is naturally much uncertainty in this result, 
it was obtained under very favourable circum- 
stances, the apparent diameter of Venus being 
nearly eight times its mean value, and it would 
seem to support the hypothesis that the time of 
rotation is nearly the same as that of the earth, 
since the compression, according to these measures, 
is also nearly the same. 





Tue first part of the late Dr. Frankel’s long- 
expected Hebrew Commentary on the Talmud of 
Jerusalem has appeared at Vienna, comprising the 
treatises of Berakhoth and Peah. The text isa 
reprint of the Venice edition of 1603, The Com- 





mentary is divided into two : (1) “ Ahbath 
Ziyyon,” containing short explanations of wordsand 
sentences, with some emendations of the text ; (2 
" Tosafoth,” or additions in which are to be foun 
casuistic expositions referring to other Talmudic 
texts and later casuists such as Rashi, Maimonides, 
and others. Dr, Frankel has also added on every 
e the index of passages in the Talmud of 
erusalem which are to be found in the Talmud 
of Babylon and the Tosiftha, as well as the 
roper transcriptions of the many Greek and 
Farin words which occur in the Talmud of Jeru- 
salem. In the preface he gives a complete list of 
the MSS. and editions of this Talmud, as well as 
of the commentaries written on it. The work 
requires no praise from critics; the author is well 
inown as one of the greatest Talmudic scholars 
living, who has devoted a lifetime to the elucida- 
tion of the history and criticism of this vast en- 
cyclopaedia, and has embodied the result of his 
labours in his introduction to the Mishnah and 
the Talmud of Jerusalem (see AcapEmy, 1870, p. 
191). Itis, however, to be much regretted that the 
learned writer was not allowed to consult the MS, 
of a part of this Talmud containing “ Zeraim” 
and “Shegalim,” with a commentary by R. Sa- 
lamo Sirilio, the first part of which has just been 
edited by Dr. Lehmann, Rabbi of the orthodox Jew- 
ish congregation at Mayence. It is also a matter of 
astonishment that no use has been made in this 
edition of the commentary on Berakhoth, by R. 
Eliezer Azkari, contained in the MS, Mich. 199, 
belonging tothe Bodleian Library, in which the 
text appended to the omen has many various 
and correct readings, Thus, for instance, fol. 3, 


line 5 from the end, Dr. Frankel corrects xdn for 


bx, while the MS. has the correct reading 1%; 
fol. 4, line 5 the MS. reads *Dy' m7 yy 93 ; and 
the word 73 (¢bid, line 5), which offers so many 
difficulties, is to be omitted according to the 
Bodleian MS. We do not understand why Dr. 
Frankel suggests, on fol. 3, line 9, “¥7 for "T¥". 
This root is used in the Samaritan dialect, which 
is so nearly related to that of the Talmud of Jeru- 
salem, in the signification of fearing (see Castellus, 
a.v. NT¥), and is mostly followed by the particle 


4, as in the Talmud. There is no: necessity 
(thid.) whatever to object to the word Xp"), 
which means thinly populated, and therefore in- 
habited by wild beasts (cf. Exodus xxiii. 29; 
Deuteronomy vii. 22). A.N. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Musicat Assocration (Monday, June 7). 


Mr. R. H. M. Bosanqver in the Chair. Mr. A. 
J. Ellis, F.R.S., read a paper on “ Illustrations of 
Just and Tempered Intonation.” 

By intonation we understand the selection of a 
set of musical sounds on fixed -principles. Just 
intonation is where we select such sounds only as 
form perfect consonances. Tempered intonation 
is where the selected sounds are modified in some 
way, so that they are rendered more manageable 
for practical applications. Our knowledge of the 

hysical nature of consonances originates with 
Helmholtz, whose work will shortly be accessible 
in English. 
few of the ex 
laws rest, an 
intonations. 

First law, of Beating Distances. No two 
simple tones produce beats in the ear unless they 
lie within a certain interval, which varies from 
nearly a major third in the lower to about a tone 
in the higher parts of the scale. Simple tones 
were produced by holding tuning-forks to reso- 
nators; and, if the forks were within a certain 
interval depending on the resonator, beats were 
produced, but not if the interval was greater. 

Second law, of Difference Tones. When two 
tones sound together a resultant tone is heard, 
whose vibrations number is the difference of those 
of the primaries. The observation that, if the 


The aim of the + was to show a 
iments on which the fundamental 
to contrast the effects of different 
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two tones are within beating distance the beats 
are heard also as a separate effect, disposes of the 
old theory of Young. 

Third law, of Composition. Musical notes are 
heard in the ear as if they consisted of all the 
tones whose vibration numbers are as successive 
integers. It was shown that the note of a 
tuning-fork was composite, by presenting it suc- 
cessively to resonators tuned to the fundamental 
and octave, both of which were sounded by it. 
Any simple tones which belong to the harmonic 
series may be added to a note, and will produce 
only a change in the quality of tone without 
disturbance or beats. en compusite notes 
are added instead, there is a difference which 
is 6 so long as the tuning is perfect. 
The effect of just chords thus constructed was 
shown on a harmonium; the full rich tone formed 
a great contrast to the ordinary effect of these 
instruments. 

If the notes thus introduced do not belong to 
the harmonic series, there will be pairs of tones 
here and there within beating distance, and beats 
will arise. These beats of imperfect concords 
were illustrated by examples. It was also shown 
that, by — notes deprived of their fifth partials, 
a major third could be formed quite out of tune, 
which yet gave no beats. 

The principal temperaments were then enu- 
merated, viz., the equal temperament, the mean 
tone, the Greek, and the Arabic; this last *: 
derived from the Greek by substituting Db for Cs 
in the chord of A. Examples were played on 
concertinas tuned according to these tempera- 
ments, and the contrasts came out very markedly. 
The influence of the question on music was alluded 
to, and it was remarked that few musicians have 
ever heard a chord in perfect tune. 

A member of the Association then remarked 
that De Morgan had formulated the second law on 
the supposition that the vibration number of the 
resultant tone was the greatest common measure, 
and not the difference of those of the primaries. The 
chairman. —s out that in this case there could 
be no resultant tone if the primaries were incom- 
mensurable, but as a matter of fact there is. Mr. 
Ellis observed that De Morgan’s paper was written 
before Helmholtz’s researches were known, and 
that the whole subject had since that time re- 
ceived thorough investigation. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL InstrTUTE (Tuesday, June 8). 


Coronet A. Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. 
—Captain Richard F. Burton, H.M.’s Consul at 
Trieste, read two papers on Ancient Remains in 
Dalmatia, viz.: “The Long Wall of Salona” 
and “The Ruined Cities of Pharia and Gelsa di 
Lesina.” Salona was the Roman metropolis of 
Dalmatia, of which southernmost province of 
Austria Spalato is at present the natural, and 
Yara the artificial and political capital. The 
“long wall” was of doubtful and debated origin, 
and references to numerous ancient and a few 
modern writers on it were cited to show the ob- 
seurity in which it still remains. The author 
gave an account of his explorations with detailed 
measurements of the ancient structure, called by 
some “ Cyclopean,” and especially pointed out the 
great variety of stone-dressing it presented, which 
Would afford valuable evidence in determining 
the style and perhaps the date of the work. His 
conviction that the long wall of Salona was Greek 
and pre-Roman rested very much upon the fact 
that similar constructions exist in the neigh- 
bourhocd. In the island of Lesina, the two ruins 
Visited and described by Captain Burton pre- 
sented a remarkable seseunblones, amounting almost 
to identity, to the long wall of Salona, and sug- 
gested that they were all the work of a single 
people, and that people not the barbarous Illyrians 
ut the comparatively civilised Greeks. Only two 
flint implements had been found, and those were dis- 
Covered at Salona, near Spalato. The exploration of 
the Dalmatian islands was attended with much 





difficulty: the nie of water was an evil to be 


met, and a Slavic guide was n unless the 
traveller could himself speak Slavic, for the in- 
habitants all belonged to that race. The islands 
never having been previously explored (as far as 
the author was aware) by lishmen, there was 
a large field of research for the antiquarian as 
well as the more general gy oye It was 
announced by the President that at the next 
and last meeting of the session, original papers 
would be communicated by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
on “The Comparative Psychology of Man; by 
Mr. J. Forrest, on “ The Central Tribes of Austra- 
lia;” and by Captain J. A. Lawson, on “The 
Papuans of New Guinea.” 





Grotoaicat Socrery ( Wednesday, June 9). 


J. Evans, Esq., V.P.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Seven technical papers on palaeontological subjects 
were read at this meeting. Professor Owen, who 
was absent through indisposition, contributed a 
paper “ On Prorastomus sirenoides,” in which he 
gave his views on the evolution of the Sirenia. 
Mr. Miall read a paper “On the Structure of the 
skull of Rhizodus.” This isa Carboniferous genus 
of ganoid fish, standing near to Holoptychius and 
Megalichthys. Mr. Hulke described a bone which 
was originally regarded by Mantell as the scapula 
of Iguanodon, and afterwards taken by the author 
for an ilium; but a recent examination of Mr. 
Fox’s collection in the Isle of Wight had shown 
that it is probably a pubic bone. e are, there- 
fore, now acquainted with all the pelvic elements 
in Iguanodon, and Mr. Hulke pointed out the 
relation of this pelvis to that of the ostrich. Mr, 
Walter Keeping contributed some “ Notes on the 
Palaeozoic Echini,” in which he suggested the 
following classification. Dividing the order 
Echinoidea into two groups, the Echinidea and 
the Perischoechinidea, he subdivided the former 
into the Stereodermata and the Echinothuridea, 
while the Stereodermata in turn was divided into 
the Endocyclica and the Exocyclica. On the other 
hand the Perischoechinidea was separated into the 
Tessellata and the Lepidermata. The Echino- 
thuridea and the Lepidermata form the grou 
Imbricata, Professor Duncan described some fossil 
Alcyonaria from tertiary deposits in Australia and 
in New Zealand, and some fossil corals from 
tertiary beds in Tasmania. 





Psycuotoeicat Socrety or Great BRITAIN 
( Wednesday, June 9). 


Mr. Serseant Cox, President, in the Chair. Sir 
J. Heron Maxwell, Bart., and Mr. Epps were 
elected members. Mr. Sprague, of New York, 
was elected an honorary corresponding member. 
Several communications of psychological facts and 
phenomena were read. Mr. Serjeant Cox read a 
paper on “ The Duality of the Mind.” He said 
that the fact of the duplicity of the brain, first 
asserted by Galt, and afterwards by Dr. A. Wigan 
and Sir | Soscn Holland, was now confirmed by 
Brown-Séquard, all of whom deduced from this 
brain-structure that the mental faculties are 
duplex, that we have, in fact, two minds. This 
explained a multitude of mental phenomena other- 
wise inexplicable, especially Dr. Carpenter's “ Un- 
conscious Cerebration,” and if true, was of in- 
calculable importance to psychology. Many in- 
stances were narrated of total destruction of one 
hemisphere of the brain attended by only partial 
loss of mental power. An animated discussion 
followed, by Sir J. H. Maxwell, Rev. W. Moses, 
Major Owen, Mr. G. Harris, Mr. Coffin, and 
others. In closing the session, the President 
congratulated the Society on the great success it 
had found, and the interest taken in its proceed- 
ings both at home and abroad, and especially in 
its communications of psychological facts. The 
second session would commence in October. A 
vote of thanks to the President was proposed by 
Sir J. H. Maxwell. 








Royat Socrery (Thursday, June 10). 


Mr. W. Sporriswoopz, M.A., Treasurer R.S., 
gave an account of his “ Experiments on Strati- 
fication in Electrical Discharges through Rarefied 
Gases,” the substance of which was as follows :— 
When an induction-coil with an ordinary contact- 
breaker isemployed to produce stratified discharges 
in tubes containing rarefied gases, the striae are 
often unsteady in position and irregular in their 
distribution. The author's experiments led him 
to the conclusion that these irregularities are due 
chiefly to instrumental causes. 

The induction-coil used was an “ 18-inch” b 
Apps, worked usually by ten or twenty s 
Leclanché cells. A new feature in this coil was 
its contact-breaker, which consisted of a steel rod 
as vibrator, having a small independent electro- 
magnet for maintaining its action. When under 
the influence of the battery current and electro- 
magnet it vibrated from 700 to 2,500 times per 
second. The amplitudes of vibration were small, 
not exceeding 0°01 of an inch, and to this fact, 
coupled with the extreme rapidity and consequent 
decision of make and break, was mainly attributed 
the steadiness of the results. 

With this contact-breaker (called by the author 
a “high break”) in action, it was observed 
that in a large number of tubes —— hydro- 
carbons) the striae, instead of being sharp 
and flaky in form and irregular in dis- 
tribution,, were soft and rounded in out- 
line, equidistant in their intervals, and steady 
in proportion to the regularity of the contact- 
breaker. To any sudden alteration in the action 
of the break (generally accompanied by an altera- 
tion in sound) there always corresponds an altera- 
tion in the striae. These discharges are those 
produced by breaking contact, but often the current 
produced by making contact is strong enough to 
produce a visible discharge. This happens with 
the ordinary as with the high break; but in the 
latter case the double current presents the remark- 
able peculiarity that the striae of one current are 
so arranged as to fit exactly into the intervals of 
the other, and further, that any disturbance affect- 
ing the column of striae due to one current affects 
similarly, with reference to absolute space, that 
due to the other. 

The column, moreover, is frequently susceptible 
of a general motion or “ flow,” either forwards 
(from positive pole to negative) or backwards. 
This flow may be controlled both in velocity and 
direction by resistance introduced into the circuit, 
or by placing the tube in a magnetic field. The 
resistance may be introduced either into the 
primary or secondary circuit, and in either case 
the law appears to be established that, the striae 
being previously fixed, an increase of resistance 

roduces a forward flow, a decrease of resistance a 

ackward flow. A variation of three or four 
ohms (in the D rage! is generally sufficient to 
produce this effect. When the striae are flowing 
they preserve their mutual distances and do not 
undergo increase or decrease in their number. 
Usually one or two remain permanently attached 
to the positive electrode, and as the moving 
column advances or recedes, the foremost stria 
diminishes in brilliancy, until after travelling over 
a distance less than the interval between two 
striae it is lost in darkness. The reverse takes 
place at the rear of the column. The rate of flow 
may vary considerably. In most cases, the true 
character of the discharge and the direction of 
the flow may be distinguished with the aid of a 
revolving mirror. 

These phenomena may be produced with the 
Holtz machine, provided it be furnished with the 
usual Leyden jars, and a high resistance (usually 
a piece of wetted string) be interposed in the 


circuit. An increase of speed of the machine is 
equivalent to a diminution of resistance and pro- 
duces a backward flow: a diminution of speed is 
equivalent to an augmentation of resistance and 
produces a forward flow. Hence the phenomena 


— a 
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of flow produced by the machine agree with those 
produced by the coil. © 

Ordinarily, if air resistance be included in the 
circuit, all trace of stratification disappears and 
the discharge is continuous. If, however, the in- 
terval of air be very small, the two kinds of dis- 
charge may he seen co-existing; a narrow column 
of the continuous discharge extends along the 
tube, and on it the striae appear to be strung. 





Socrery or AnTIquartes (Thursday, June 10). 


Mr. Woop gave an account of the excavations 
which were conducted by him on the site of the 
Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. When he un- 
willingly abandoned the work in April, 1874, he 
had examined the site of the temple and of the 
platform on which it stood, except a portion at the 
east end, in which he expected to find remains of 
great importance. Some of the sculptures which 
he discovered have been for some time on view in 
the Elgin Room at the British Museum ; but the 
larger portion are concealed from public inspection 
in the sheds which disfigure the portico, and in 
the basement. Among these stones there are 
between 400 and 500 inscriptions. Mr. Wood is 
very anxious to return and continue his in- 
vestigations. Mr. Freshfield exhibited some stone 
implements found by him near the Gygean lake in 
Asia Minor, with views and photographs of the 
neighbourhood. 





Royat Asrronomicat Socrery (Friday, 
June 11). 


Proressor ApDAms, President, in the Chair. A 
a by Mr. Knobel was read, giving some re- 
sults of measures of magnitudes of stars with his 
astrometer, described in a previous paper, the 
principle of the instrument being to reduce the 
aperture of the telescope by means of a variable 
triangular diaphragm till the star disappeared. 
Mr. Knobel pointed out several discordances be- 
tween his results and the magnitudes given by 
Argelander in his Uranometria, though those of the 
Bonn Durchmusterung agreed better. Mr, Marth 
called attention to approaching phenomena of the 
satellites of Saturn, “a most important of which, 
however (those of Titan), would only be visible in 
Australia and in the United States, the period of 
revolution being very nearly sixteen sidereal days, 
so that occultations and transits of this satellite 
would take place at the same sidereal hour for many 
successive periods, and at these times Saturn would 
be below our horizon. Mr. Marth expressed a hope 
that the great Melbourne reflector might be used for 
these observations, and Mr. Russell promised that 
he would employ the ll-inch refractor of the 
Sydney Observatory for this purpose. Captain 
Abney, R.E., gave a description of his Diaphano- 
meter, an instrument which he had devised pri- 
marily for measuring the opacity of photographic 
films after exposure to light under different condi- 
tions, and which he had since applied to other 
questions in photometry. In this instrument the 
collodion film was compared with a uated 
wedge of smoke-coloured glass. Captain Abney 
also exhibited an ingenious form of spectroscope 
in which the brightness of any part of the spec- 
trum of a star could be compared with that of 
the spectrum of a standard source of light, the 
two spectra being brought one above the other in 
the same field by means of reflection prisms. 
Some other short papers of a purely technical 
character followed, after which a note by Mr. 
Proctor on “ Photography in the Transit of Venus” 
was read, to which Mr. Russell, Mr. De La Rue, 
and Mr. Christie replied, and Mr. Neison men- 
tioned, as bearing on the question of the atmo- 
sphere of Venus (which Mr. Proctor had inci- 
dentally referred to), that Professor Lymans had 
observed Venus as a bright ring five hours before 
the commencement of the late transit. 








New SHaxspere Socrery (Friday, June 11). 


F, J. Furntvatt, Esq., Director, in the Chair. 
A paper was read by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, 
¥ On the Originals of Shakspere’s Plots,” in which 
an attempt was made to arrange the materials 
collected by a long succession of laborious com- 
mentators so as to cause them to throw light upon 
the poet’s mode of work. The paper was divided 
into three parts. The first part consisted of an 
account of the various books Shakspere used, and 
was, in fact, a catalogue of his supposed library, 
which must have consisted of histories, poems, 
plays, novels, translations cf classics, travels, &c., 
all of which were placed under contribution in 
various degrees, sometimes a bright passage only 
being transferred from a dull book. In the second 
part the plays dealt with were divided into classes, 
and the points of likeness or dissimilarity were 
discussed. It was stated that the plots of only 
five of the plays are still untraced, but that those 
of some others are not certain. The third part 
was a résumé of what had gone before, more par- 
ticularly in regard to the dramatis personae; and 
it was shown that Shakspere had some authority, 
however slight, for his serious characters, but that 
nearly all his comic ones were entirely the emana- 
tion of his own brain. The prototype of Isabella 
in Measure for Measure is wan in Whet- 
stone’s Promos and Cassandra; the germ of Portia 
in the Merchant of Venice is to be found in 
the Widow of Belmont in the Italian novel 
Il Pecorone, and Juliet was a character before 
Shakspere made her what she is; but no 
one has yet discovered any hint of Falstaff, 
Mercutio, Gentian, Benedick, or the host of other 
brilliant beings that people Shakspere’s comedies. 
In the discussion, Mr. Furnivall, Mr. R. Simpson, 
Mr. Hales, Miss L. Toulmin Smith, and Mr. KE. H. 
Pickersgill took part. 








FINE ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Fifth Notice.) 


Portraits —This section of the exhibition in- 
cludes a few of the best pictures of the year. We 
will take first the portraits sent by Messrs. Watts, 
Millais, Ouless, Orchardson, Sandys, and Cameron. 

The officers of the Royal Artillery may con- 
gratulate themselves upon having obtained from 
Mr. Watts the portrait of Six Edward Sabine ; 
one of the most interesting and dignified treat- 
ments of an aged thoughtful face that we have 
seen this long while. F. W. Walker, M.A., 
Head Master of the Manchester Grammar-School, 
is a steady intelligent face, rather blunt of feature, 
well painted ; a good specimen of the artist’s quiet 
manner. The finest of all is Blanche, a girl of 
about ten years, holding a fiddle. Her face is full 
of meaning, and of the budding of beauty; her 
eyes are greyish-brown, her cheeks pink-tinged 
but pallid in the half-light of the room; her dress 
is grey, harmonising with all the other elements 
in the scheme of colour. The great example of 
Mr. Millais is Miss Eveleen Tennant, youngest 
daughter of the late Charles Tennant, Esq., of Ca- 
doxton Lodge, Neath ; which is, indeed, so striking 
and salient a masterpiece as no one is likely to 
supersede in a hurry. The painter has wrought 
throughout for strength and brilliancy ; as shown 
at once in the thin silk dress of intense red, with 
azure beads round the neck. Miss Tennant holds 
a basket of ferns, and stands between the banks 
of a close lane, with a thick summer growth of 
leafage. The face, under its black hat and ostrich- 
feather, is splendidly handsome, dark, bright- 
complexioned, radiant with the perfect self- 
confidence of a girlhood that has known little 
of sorrow, and less of constraint. The*frank stare 
in the full brown eyes is perhaps rather in excess, 
and, indeed, Mr. Millais has on other occasions 
fallen into the mistake of making his blooming 


young beauties a trifle brazen: still, it gives the 





character for which this picture challenges and 
will always enjoy a celebrity of its own. The 
greens of the vegetation are very dark, without 
any direct sunlight ; the handling is most rapid 
and full of assurance. We cannot say that 
the other two portraits — those of a childish 
and of an almost infantine daughter of Mr. 
Evans Lees, of Woodfield, Oldham —stand on 
the same level of work with this of Miss 
Eveleen Tennant; they are, in fact, rather per- 
functory performances, redeemed from common- 
lace by the pre-eminent genius of the painter, 

ut not in themselves highly admirable. The 
younger child is the more pleasing and the better 
painted of the two. Mr. Ouless works much in 
the style of Mr. Millais ; with less that is arbitrary 
and self-assertive, no doubt, less original power, 
and skill only a little inferior. His two best por- 
traits are perhaps The Mayor of Newcastle on 
Tyne and J. W. Walrond, Esq.; the latter is a 
very “speaking” countenance. Charles Darwin, 
Esq., F.RS., may remind the visitor to some 
extent of the profound and ponderous, albeit not 
beautifully moulded, head of another great natural 
philosopher, Galileo; this portrait has a certain 
tendency towards the style of Mr. Watts, in com- 
bination with that of Mr. Millais. Two portraits 
by Mr. Orchardson are highly noticeable; done 
with conspicuous ease, and an effect which might 
almost as well be termed slight as strong, though 
the strength tells out the more, as it should do. 
The sitters, a lady and a gentleman, are unnamed 
in the catalogue: the latter is represented with 
adjuncts proper to a virtuoso, and no doubt who- 
ever knows the original is no whit less certain as 
to the portrait. The sitter to Mr. Sandys has been 
Mrs. Brand; the painter has produced a sin- 
gularly elaborate work, in which a good deal of 
floral and other accessory is introduced. There 
is much special character in the handsome aged 
face ; so much that one is tempted to describe it 
in detail, but this would not exactly be art-criti- 
cism. The gauzy black fan expanded over the 
crimped white habit-shirt is one of the numerous 
difficulties which Mr. Sandys has courted in order 
that he might conquer them. The other painter 
whom we have mentioned along with these distin- 
guished men, Mr. H. Cameron, bears a name un- 
familiar to us. He is the author of a head-and- 
shoulders portrait of Mrs. Strahan (149), also a 
lady of slveient age; the pale face with its 
relaxed fleshiness, the black dress, and the white 
lace in the cap, are treated with most uncommon 
ability. Nothing is strained, nothing specially pic- 
torial in itself; but we recognise here one more 
portrait-painter worthy to reapply, in all reason- 
able self-confidence, the lessons of which Mr. 
Millais is prime exponent. 


Mr. Archer exhibits several portraits, not one 
of them undeserving of careful attention. We 
can only specify two: that of A Lady with 
a Moorish Shawl, a noticeable though not an 
absolutely attractive piece of colour-arrangement, 
with a whitish brightness in general, amid which 
the very brilliant variegation of the shawl forms 
a peculiar change of note; and Springtide, Little 
Miss Primrose, a nice childlike and somewhat 
humorous-looking little girl of five or six, habited 
in blue and with a lace scarf, recalling the costume 
of the Stuart time, holding a basket of daffodils, 
and accompanied by a large black and tan dog. 
This is a very carefully completed work, con- 
trasting, and in some respects to its own decided 
advantage, with the more hurried masterliness 
of Mr. Millais’s child-portraiture. Of Mr. Leh- 
mann’s Robert Browning we should have to 
speak in detail, had not this been already re- 
viewed in our columns. The Early Post, by 
Mr. Sant, is a study in white, not unreminiscent 
doubtless of a picture exhibited a few years ago by 
Mr. Millais. ft represents three aie in white, 
not wholly unvaried in tint, with a white table 
cloth and white cat. The dark hair of the three 
sitters furnishes a contrast; and some of the 
accessories supply pink, grey, black, and gilt 
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There is considerable attainment in this work 
though without any particular charm. Of Sir 
Francis Grant’s likenesses, that of Joseph Walker 
Pease, of Hesslewood, Lieutenant-Colonel 1st East 
York 2 8 Volunteers, may rank as the best: a 
large full-length of a noticeably handsome grey- 
haired man. Mrs. H. E. Gordon, by Mr. Leighton, 
does not, we think, count among the truly suc- 
cessful portraits. The drawing of the face shows 
a hand of great training and accomplishment ; but 
the flesh has an unreal porcelain-like quality, 
and the very red silk dress is more startling than 
happily chosen. The Venetian Girl of this artist 
isa skilful and attractive study. Mr. A. Stuart 
Wortley is, we suppose, an amateur: his portrait 
of Miss Margaret Stuart Wortley is, however, 
anything but an amateurish performance, being in 
a marked degree solid, iorcible, and broad ; a work 
from which some artists might learn how to make 
simplicity dignified. We are surprised to see 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s excellent portrait of Mr. 
Gladstone hung close under the ceiling: surely 
the treatment of this potent statesman would have 
been very different two years ago, and, be he in 
office or out of it, equity would have demanded 
some other reception for so well-painted a picture. 
We hardly know whether this portrait, or another 
from the same able hand, that of Professsor 
Cayley, is to be preferred: both are artistic and 
most veracious records. The distinguished ma- 
thematician is represented writing eagerly at his 
desk, pausing however at the moment as if to 
solve one more nodus in the innumerable problems 
which have passed through his head for his fingers 
to register: a subtle smile—the half-habitual 
smile of a man to whom thought is the great 
actuality of life, and an incessant actuality—flits 
across the lips and eyes. 

We shall deal rapidly with a number of other 
portraits, dividing them simply into female and 
male likenesses. 

Storey, Mrs. Finch: the lady is leaning over 
the balustrade of a terrace, with her diminutive 
terrier looking through ; an arrangement that has 
considerable “favour and prettiness.” OC. H. 
Whall, The Artist’s Mother: able and true, and 
evidently unflattering. Miss F. Tiddeman, From 
the Sunny South: a nice head of an Italian or 
Spanish woman, a soft brunette. Perugini, A Por- 
trait: a young lady of a rather old-fashioned type 
in face and costume, pleasantly done. M. R. Cor- 

bett, Lady Slade: curious-looking—partly deli- 
cate and ly odd. A Portrait of an old lady 
seated with folded hands, commendable for mode- 
ration of style. R. W. Macbeth, Mother and Child : 
for tone and realisation, one of the very best por- 
trait-subjects in the gallery. The personages are 
at the pianotorte. The mother is pourtrayed with 
perhaps excessive literalism ; the daughter has one 
arm over the shoulder of a dog. Prinsep, Isabel: 
a three-quarters figure, with may-blossom, and a 
dark-blue velvet hat on pale yellowish hair, sur- 
mounting a pretty face. This painting shows 
taste, and not common management; the handling 
has rather too much of the textureless smoothness 
of Mr. Leighton. Scholderer, Portrait of Mrs. 8.: 
a seated figure on a comparatively small scale, 
with florid face, and dress of pallid tea-green, 
ably done. Schiifer, A Portrait Study: very 
good; an old lady who does not wear a a but 
would probably look all the better if she did. 

T. B. Wirgman, Léeut.-Col. Wirgman: an 
honest good work. Wells, The Right Hon. W. £. 
Forster, M.P.: a very satisfactory portrait, in 
which the thoughtful laborious air of the late 
Minister, no less than his outward semblance, is 
well conveyed. We like this the best of Mr. 
Wells’s contributions; far better than the vast 
painting of “an infinite deal of nothing” named 
A November Morning at Birdsall House, York- 
shire, testimonial Hunt-picture, containing Por- 
traits of Lord and Lady Middleton, the Hon. Digby 
and Mrs. Willoughby, Hon. Ernest Willoughby, 
§e.—though this also could only be produced by 
a painter of much proficiency. Pettie, Portratt m 


the Costume of the Sixteenth Century ; Ditto Seven- 
teenth Century. These are two likenesses of artists : 
the many Londoners who know Mr. Bough- 
ton will at once recognise him athwart the cos- 
tume of the sixteenth century, and the rather ex- 
cessive Rembrandtism of the lighting. Both 
works are talented; the Boughton picture being 
much the more noticeable of the two for effect and 
dexterity. 

Other portrait-painters of merit more or less 
observable are—Miss Tovey; Miss M. 
Thomas; Mr. Briton Riviére (a huge canvas of 
sporting character) ; Mr. agg Mr. Richmond 
(Sir Moses Montefiore); Sir John Gilbert (Mrs. 
Gilbert); Mr. A. Morgan; Mr. Herdman; Mr. 
Girardot; and Miss M. Brooks (Mrs. Montague 
Cookson). 


Animal Paintings.—In this class of work (be- 
sides the portrait-subjects by Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Riviére just mentioned, which are co-equally 
animal subjects) there are two pictures of extra- 
ordinary dimensions, contributed by Mr. Goddard 
and Mr. Heywood Hardy. Mr. Goddard's work 
is named Lord Wolverton’s Bloodhounds, in full 
cry: it has much action and not a little impulse, 
but wants that touch of severity which would be 
needed for genuine power in such a subject treated 
on such a scale. Mr. Hardy’s picture—How are 
the Mighty Fallen—is on an altogether higher 
level. This represents the carcass of a lion, grand 
in death as in life, on which three vultures have 
swooped down and are about to prey: it has the 
element of terribleness, without that of repulsive 
horror, and thus keeps within the true limits of 
art for its theme. The outstretched wing-feathers 
of the left-hand vulture are particularly striking. 
The Disputed Toll, by the same most capable 
painter, is an ingenious idea; the itinerant owner 
of a ménagerte passing with an elephant along a 
country-road, and the rustic turnpikeman endea- 
vouring to compute what such a customer ought to 
pay to the trustees of the highroad. The elephant 
twines his trunk lightly round a bar of the closed 
gate: he will wait patiently as long as may in 
courtesy be required, but couldn’t he just give it 
a wrench if he liked! All this is rendered by the 
artist with equal efficiency and quietude. The 
Last of the Garrison, by Mr. Riviére, is an episode 
of human drama, vigorously told in the fate of 
a bloodhound. In the ancient room, with its 
smouldering arras and splintered woodwork, tes- 
tifying to volleys of attacking musketry, there 
is but one sign of life, or rather now of death— 
the corpse of the mighty-limbed hound, slaugh- 
tered but not conquered, his tongue protruded, 
blood near his breast, a ghastly red chink in the 
corner of one eye. Mr. E. Douglas sends a picture 
with the inscription, “‘ We saw, by the shepherd's 
hat held high, which way he had gone”—a most 
unmeaning way of designating a talented and in- 
teresting work. The incident pourtrayed is that 
of a fox which, in outrunning the hounds, has 
come to where a flock of sheep are collected 
around their shepherd; the latter signals to the 
huntsmen where to find the outlaw. The fox 
looks with well-grounded diffidence at the sheep ; 
they return his gaze ominously, closing up their 
ranks, but not through dread; the interloper is 
but too incapable now of averting his own im- 
pending fate. 

The Academy visitor should make some ac- 
quaintance also with the beasts that figure in the 
undermentioned paintings. A. D. Cooper, Self- 
Help; a shaggy terrier at a saucepan, with vigi- 
lance in the angle of hiseye. Emms, Foxhound 
Whelps, slight but clever. Noble junior, For- 
gotten; a pony in the snow, outside a public- 
house; the shadows of three inside topers are 
visible on the blind. Ansdell, Zhe Intruders ; 
calves and a white horse nibbling at corn-sheaves, 
and barked at by the guardian dog. Champion, 
A Sketch of a dog yoked to an (unseen) cart. Miss 
Brett, 4 Doubtful Greeting of a sparrow to a 





snail, nicely finished. Couldery, A Fascinating 
Tail: two Littens meditating a mouse caught in a 





trap, capital in expression. Miss E. Seeley, No- 
body's Dog, very truly cliaracterised. S. Bird, 
Fetching the Warp ashore, Scheveningen, a horse 
ridden with vigorous impulse into the sea. M. 


Fisher, Early Summer, a well-sized picture of . 


cattle ina pasture. Percy Macquoid, Finishing 
the Game, a white Persian cat and white kitten at 
a chess-board. Treeby junior, Zhe Heron at Rest, 
along with a kingfisher. Weber, “No, no, you 
have had enough—yow'’re greedy ;” some calves are 
minded to pass a gate into the farm-yard, but are 
resisted by a dairy-maid. There is some very 
skilful work in this picture: see especially the 
calf in front, with its stern presented to the spec- 
tator, and its narrow flanks foreshortened. A 
Sketch from a French Cob, also good. Poing- 
destre, Flies: the victims of the flies, some horses 
that troop together, wincing and fidgeting under 
the infliction, constitute the subject of this talented 
painting. G. A. Holmes, Can't you Talk ?—a 
little girl interrogating a dog of sage and con- 
fidential aspect. W. M. Rosserrt. 








ART SALES, 


Aone the works of art of the late M. Couvreur, 
sold recently at the Hotel Drouot, the following 
were the most noteworthy :—(1) Sculptures in 
marble, &c.:—Set of 19 friezes and 18 lintels 
sculptured in bas-relief in 1508 by Alfonso 
Lombardi of Ferrara (1486-1536) for Alfonso 
d’Este, 100,000 fr.; figure of Love lying asleep, 
signed Langardi, 1,040 fr.; Large bust of Wash- 
ington, 1,005 fr. ; Arab coffer, dated in the year 355 
of the Hegira (a.p. 966), 2,500 fr.; The Virgin 
and Child, 1,120 fr.; Hercules fighting, 1,680 fr. ; 
cippus sculptured in bas-relief and representing a 
Bacchanal in the style of Francois Flamand, 
2,800 fr.; drinking vase in carved wood, 1,180 fr. ; 
large shield in repoussé steel, embossed with gold, 
7,600 fr. ; ditto, 8,020 fr. ; ditto, 5,400 fr. ; sword, 
1,420 fr.; small object in repoussé steel, embossed 
with gold and plated with silver, 5,350 fr. ; coffer 
of the time of Louis XIII., 995fr. (2) Limoges 
enamels :—picture attributed to Jean 1** Pénicaud, 
1,060 fr.; ditto, by Léonard Limosin, 1,510 fr. ; 
large oval dish, painting in grisaille on black 
ground, 2,430 fr. ; two square pictures in grisaille, 
set off with gold on black ground, by Pierre 
Noualher ; reliquary, Venetian work of the six- 
teenth century, 3,800 fr.; three windows repre- 
senting the Nativity, 1,350fr.; bronze group, 
Italian work, representing the Farnese Bull, 
7,000 fr.; bronze lustre with 24 lights, 6,000 fr. ; 
carved walnut furniture, sixteenth centur 
4,100 fr.; palanquin of the time of Louis XV. 
panels by Eisen, 7,000fr.; bureau, time of Louis 
XV., 4,050 fr.; portrait of a lady painted on 
enamel, by Petitot, 3,600 fr.; plaque, time of 
Louis XIV., 1,790 fr. (3) Pictures :—The Liberal 
Arts, five panels, by Hallé, 9,100fr.; four 
“dessus de portes,” by Lemoyne, 4,000 fr.; 12 
decorative panels, by Leriche, 2,220 fr.; Pleasure, 
by Greuze, 2,680fr.; Bouquet, by Monnoyer, 
2,000 fr. Total of the sale, 320,045 francs. 


At the first day’s sale of Millet’s crayons, 
astels, &c., the chief compositions sold as fol- 
ows :—Sheep-walk, moonlight, 12,100 fr.; Shep- 
herd watching his Flock, autumn efiect, 10,600 fr. ; 
Winter, Plain of Chailly, 8,100 fr.; Close of the 
Day, 10,400 fr. ; Woman returning Jrom picking 
Sticks, 5,450 fr. ; Shepherdess Knitting, 4,450 fr. ; 
Village of Chailly, 4,600 fr.; Woman making 
Butter, 5,500 fr. ; Beginning of the Forest of Bar- 
bizon, 5,150 fr. ; Storm on a Plain, 5,000 fr. ; Mid- 
day Rest, 5,350 fr.; Watching, 12,000fr.; The 
Sower, 4,500 fr.; Young Girls watching Flight of 
Wild Geese, 4,800 fr.; Herdsman calling home 
his Herd, 4,100 fr.; Cliff at Greville, 4,900 fr. ; 
Fall of the Leaves, shepherd watching his flock, 
6,000 fr.; Peasant leading his Horses to Watering, 
4,000 fr.; Going to Work, 4,500 fr.; Return from 
Market at Evening, 7,000 fr.; Peasant returning 
with Donkey, twilight effect, 3,200fr.; Dead 
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Birch-tree, 3,900 fr.; Spring Flowers, 2,000 fr. 
Total of the first day’s sale, 206,450fr. Second 
day’s sale:—Farm-yard, night, 14,000 fr.; La- 
bourers, 10,100 fr.; Plain of Barbizon, snow effect, 
9,100 fr.; Thrashing Wheat, Lower Normandy, 
13,100 fr. ; Stacks and Flock of Sheep in the Plain 
of Barbizon, 7,300 fr.; Vinedresser asleep, 6,000 fr. ; 

eapers’. Noonday Nap, 6,450 fr.; Shepherdess 
bringing home her Flock, 6,050 fr. ; Peasant’s Gar- 
den, 6,000 fr. ; Shepherdess and her Flock, sunset, 
5,700 fr.; Newborn Lamb, 6,500 fr.; Shepherdess 
knitting as she drives her Flock, 6,220 fr.; Path 
through the Corn-fields, mid-day effect, 3,700 fr. ; 
The Child's first Attempts to Walk, 4,000 fr.; The 
Sick Child, 4,500 fr.; Sunset on a Plain, 4,850 fr. ; 
Young Shepherdess seated on a Stile, 4,100 fr. ; 
Peasant-girl of Auvergne watching over her Flock of 
Goats, 4,500 fr. Total of the second day’s sale, 
224,740 fr. 


_ Tue collection of pictures formed by Mr. Wool- 

ner, the sculptor—chiefly of deceased masters of 
the English school—was sold by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson on Saturday. There were one hundred 
and forty-one pictures, but to many of these no 
great value was attached. We append the prices 
obtained by some of the principal works. The 
sale commenced with the disposal of some 
minor works by F. Wheatley, Samuel Scott, W. 
Marlow, Paul Sandby, Sir Augustus Calcott, and 
others. The first figure of importance reached 
was by the sale of John Crome’s Old Cottage for 
140 guineas, and this was followed by Storm 
Coming, Mousehold Heath—the same master— 
150 gs. Both these pictures were etched by the 
artist. Ferdinand lured by Ariel, an early work 
of Mr. Millais—exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1850—fetched 300 gs., while another of about 
the same date, Isabella, realised 850 gs. J. M. 
W. Turner's Worcester—the subject engraved 
with variations, by Thomas Rothwell — was 
knocked down at 400 gs. Bonington’s An Old 
French Water Mili reached 300 gs. A Village 
in Normandy—one of the works of John 
Sell Cotman, lent to the International Exhi- 
bition of 1874—was knocked down for 135 gs. 
The same artist’s Chateau in Normandy—shown 
at Burlington House this year—was sold for 
275 gs.; while his Cave of Boscastle, Cornwall, 
much remarked at Burlington House this year for 
its great. power in wave drawing, realised 550 gs. 
Bruges, on the Ostend River—a John Crome—sold 
for 280 gs.; Francis the First and his Sister, by 
Bonington, for 220 gs.; Turner's Neapolitan 
Fisher-girls surprised bathing by Moonlight for 
500 gs.; and his Crichton Castle for 480 gs. 
Some works of John Linnell finished the sale, 
and for one of them—The Last Gleam before the 
Storm, exhibited in 1847 at the British Institu- 
tion—the only remarkable price of the auction 
was obtained. It was knocked down at 2,500 gs. 
The collection brought a total of 8,2017, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Wrirn what avidity our countrymen in China 
seize upon subjects which recall their early life 
here, and remind them of the educational inheri- 
tance common to them and us, may be seen from 
a lecture delivered in January of this year at 
Shanghai, on “The Iliad and the recent Dis- 
coveries at Troy,” by Mr. Edward O, Taintor. As 
a summary of what has been written in support 
of these discoveries, the lecture is an excellent 
performance. The other side receives less atten- 
tion. It is disappointing also to see that the cue 
given by Burnout, who found one of Schliemann’s 
inscriptions written in Chinese characters, is not 
followed up by the lecturer to any satisfactory de- 
gree. The levity with which he epitomises the 
story of the Iliad and any! of the Odyssey is 
not apparently natural, but has been forced for 
the purpose of entertaining the audience. 


Tue Times of India states that the Eighth 
Annual Fine Arts Exhibition will be held at 





Simla towards the end of September next; Dr. 
De Fabeck has undertaken the duties of honorary 
secretary for this year. 


We have received from Messrs. Darnley and Co. 
a chromolithograph from an oil-painting by Mr. E. 
A. Waterlow. It isexecuted by Messrs. : 
it is of the size of the original; and is likely to 
find favour with some admirers of chromos, 


A report has lately been published by M. 
Maurice Cottier on the position of France in the 
section of Fine Arts at the great World Exhibition 
at Vienna. This position, it is extremely gratify- 
ing to French patriotism to find, was higher than 
that occupied by any other coun A table has 
been constructed showing the medals obtained in 
the four sections of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and engraving, and by this it will be seen 
that France gained > highest —_ Shishtly i 
although in painti ermany stands slightly in 
alent The tableris made pan as follows :— 
Medals obtained in the Four Sections of Group 25 

(Fine Arts), at the Vienna Exhibition, 




















ot. 
plgil gly 
a; El E/E |g 
a 
France 26 | 34/137 | 45 | 242 
Autriche . 17 18; 81 10 | 126 
Hongrie . 6 4| 14 2] 26 
Allemagne 9} 22/152} 16] 199 
Belgique . 1 8 | 76 4] 89 
Hollande . ° —|} —| 24 1 25 
Angleterre ° 2 7| 18} 11] 388 
Italie . 5 | 29; 48 7| 89 
Espagne . ° 1 2) 14 2 19 
Russie . . 12 6| 29 1| 48 
Suéde —|— 9|/ — 9 
Norvége . —-|— 9; — 9 
Danemark . — 2 7, — 9 
Suisse . . 1 5 | 26 2) 34 
Etats-Unis ° —|; — 2); — 2 
Gréce . _— 2 2; — + 
Egypte . ° 1;/—-}—| — 1 
Totaux . «=. | 81 | 139 | 648 101 | 969 




















M. Cottier’s report is not a mere dry document 
as such works usually are, but an interesting and 
thoughtful treatise on the character and ten- 
dencies of art at the present time, on the part 
that it plays in the life of the nation, and its 
possible development in the future. Art at the 
present day tends more and more to be cosmo- 
politan and international, and France occupies 
the first rank in this international art. In fact, 
says M. Cottier, “ L’art aujourd’hui est partout 
Yart frangais répandu; on le retrouve non-seule- 
ment dans son esprit, mais dans sa forme, ses 
moyens et son faire.” This is true, no doubt, to 
a certain extent, but not so widely as is stated b 
the French critic. England, for example, is sti 
decidedly national in its art and owes little to 
French teaching, and modern Belgian art, unlike 
Belgian thought in general, has not developed in 
the schools of France, but has drawn its inspira- 
tion from its own intensely national life and art of 
olden times. 

On the question of State aid in art education 
M. Cottier speaks with the authority of know- 
ledge. The State cannot, he owns, create men of 
talent, but it is its duty “de tout faire pour y 
arriver.” The argument that State education 
stifles individual genius and only produces 
mediocrity, he considers unsound, for whenever an 
original artist arises he is sure by the very nature 
of his originality to rise above the crowd in which 
he is placed. Other countries are indeed imitat- 
ing to;their great advantage the very institutions 
that it is now the fashion in France to decry. 
“ All epochs in our history,” says M. Cottier at 
the conclusion of his report, “have had their 
impatient and discouraged spirits, but the posi- 





tion that France has conquered at Vienna by her 
industrial and fine arts takes away all rightful 
ground for despairing of our country.” 


THE Gazette des Beaux Arts begins this month 
its critique on the Salon of 1875. It is written 
by M. Anatole de Montaiglon, who considers that 
in spite of a few fine works, that may be regarded 
as exceptions, “la moyenne du Salon n’est point 
élevée.” “Ce qui manque le plus,” he says, 
“c'est Vintelligence, sans laquelle pourtant rien 
ne se fait de durable.” The same want unfortu- 
nately makes itself felt in most of our modern 
exhibitions. Everything is given us except just 
mind, without which no amount of dexterous 

inting will ever produce a great work. The 

on article is as usual profusely illustrated with 
the artists’ sketches for their pictures, and an 
etching from Maillart’s painting of Thetis arming 
Achilles is also bestowed. In the second article, 
Charles Blanc finishes his instructive discourse on 
the form of vases. In the third, an English 
humourist, namely, John Leech, is introduced to 
the French public. One would certainly have 
thought that such an introduction had taken 
place long ago, but M. Ernest Chesneau affirms 
that the name of John Leech, which has been almost 
a household word in English homes for the last 
quarter of a century, is scarcely known on the 
other side of the Channel. Several fac-similes 
from the Children of the Mobility are given in 
illustration of his artistic powers, and a long quo- 
tation from Taine’s Notes on England, in which 
that eminent critic analyses minutely the Punch 
illustrations in which he finds reflected so many 
traits of our national character, is made to do 
duty instead of any original criticism on the part 
of the writer. The other articles of the number 
are—a sketch of Jules Jacquemart, under the head 
of “ Les Graveurs Contemporains ;” a third dis- 
course on the “Tanagra Statuettes,” by M. O. Rayet, 
and the half-yearly “ Bulletin Bibliographiqne,? 
very deficient, as usual, in its enumeration of 
English works on art. 


> = ape has gained a third-class Salon 
mi or his wood-engravings that have appeared 
in the pages of the Graphic. 2 


A curtovs old painting from the collection of 
Mr. George Ellis is at present being exhibited at 
the Leeds Exhibition. It represents with con- 
siderable skill and knowledge a party of Indians 
engaged in gold-washing in a pool. It is not 
known who painted the original, but an engraving 
of this subject by Theodore de Brug exists in an 
old Latin work entitled Historia Americae, pub- 
lished in Frankfort in 1560, 


AN interesting attempt is being made at the 
present time on the Swedish coast to recover the 
o of an East Indiaman, which foundered near 
the fortress of Elfsborg in 1712. Thus far the 
diving operations are reported to have been sig- 
nally successful, a _— quantity of old Chinese 
orcelain having already been recovered in so per- 
ect a condition that individual pieces have been 
eagerly sought for by collectors, and have realised 
igh prices, 


Tae Louvre has bought for 12,000 fr. the statue 
of the Virgin recently discovered at Touraine. It 
is said to be a fine example of French art of the 
sixteenth century. The ancient vase also which we 
mentioned before as having been recently pur- 
chased by the Conservation des Antiques has been 
a great gajn to the Louvre collection of antiques. 
It is now considered to be of pure Greek and not 
of Etruscan origin, and is without doubt a very 
fine and perfect example of its kind. It is at pre- 
sent exhibited in the salle of Hellenic antiquities 
formed in the galleries of Charles X. 


We hear that the ancient brocade tapestry 
factory of Venice is being revived by the Fratelli 
Agnino. This fabric claims to have existed prior 
to that of Lyons, and was at first patronised by 
the Doges for gifts to Eastern monarchs, at which 
time, it is said, 14,000 hands were employed. Some 
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of the stuffs were of extraordinary texture and 
beauty, but the secret of the rarest died with the 
inventors. It is now sought to recover some of 


its former splendour. Mr. Layard, minister at 
Madrid, has been one of the first to test the new 


manufacture, and has obtained a successful result 
to the ms executed a him. =e > 
Dolgoro has also nm supplied with a 
brocaded tapestry worthy of its see fame. Mem- 
bers of the royal house of Savoy are being fur- 
nished with some of its richest patterns. The 
cost ranges from twelve francs to one hundred 
francs the métre. 
The glass works of Venice and Murano are the 
most ancient manufactory extant. Those in- 
terested in the history of them will find it in the 
Monographia della Vetraria Venezia, 1874. They 
have uninterruptedly survived over the _ of 
twelve centuries, before and since St. Benedict, 
who engaged Venetian artists to furnish the 
windows of Wearmouth Abbey, a.p. 674. In the 
fourteenth century this fabric roused the jealousy 
of France, and Parkes in his Essais de Chimique 
records that there was at that time such indus- 
trial activity in Murano as to create surprise 
throughout all Europe. In 1663 the Duke of 
Buckingham petitioned Charles II. for the re- 
newal of a patent for making crystal looking- 
lasses, coach glasses, &c., which he claimed to have 
ught, after much expense in finding out the 
mystery, to as t perfection as those made in 
Venice, from whence, he said, they were then for- 
bidden to be exported, unless wrought and polished. 
The small island of Burano was, in bygone 
times, celebrated for its lace work, which, when 
its rtation to France was prohibited, induced 
the minister Colbert to enforce the expatriation of 
a few lace-workers in order to introduce their 
lace-point in French manufacture. Hence ori- 
inated the “point d’Alencon.” Two benevolent 
ies, the Princess Giovanelli and the Countess 
Marcello, have lately formed a scheme to revive 
this fabric for the benefit of their poorer country- 
women. An d woman, the last of her 
craft, who had survived the manufacture, but re- 
membered and still worked at the Burano lace, 
was found, and by the energy of these patronesses 
a school was soon formed. Sixty-seven hands 
were engaged, but only ten at a time could re- 
ceive tuition from the infirm state of the instruct- 
ress. A hundred girls are now waiting to be 
admitted to ry school. Phas remuneration at 
present offered, however, does not a to be 
tempting, as it takes 150 days of Sr wethtng 
hours each to produce a single métre by one 
workwoman, and her poy is but 50 centimes 
(about 5d.) per diem. The demand for the first 
specimens has been very great. The eminent 
engineer, Dr. Fambri, strongly recommends the 
development of this industry, were it only to save 
the secret of the art, as no kind of manufacture 
exists more capable of gi ing sustenance to thou- 
sands with very small capital. 


Tue Levant Herald announces that the Ottoman 
Museum of Antiquities at Constantinople has just 
made a valuable acquisition :— 

“Two life-size statues of Roman workmanship, 
which were lately found in Crete, and appropriated 
by the Government, arrived here the other day and 
have since been added to the collection in the church 
of St. Irene at Stamboul. According to Dr. Déthier, 
the director of the Museum, they are chiefly inte- 
resting as monuments of the moral and intellec- 
tual decadence into which the mass of the Roman 
people had fallen in the days of Nero. These 
statues both represent females. A tolerably legible 
inscription on the pedestal of one of them labels the 
statue as that of Claudia, the daughter of Nero by 
his second wife Poppea, who, though she lived to the 
of only four months, was raised by an imperial 

to the rank of a deity and was honoured with 
altars and temples. The sculptor has, however, re- 
presented his subject as a maiden seventeen or eigh- 
teen years of age, and has endowed her with an 
elaborate coiffure. The second statue is thought by 
the learned doctor to be intended for Poppea, the 





wife of Nero ; but the inscription on the pedestal no 
longer exists, having been erased probably during the 

od of reaction against the brutality of Nero which 
followed that monarch’s sanguinary reign.” 


Tue Deputy-Master of the Mint in his Fifth 
Annual Report traces briefly the phases through 
which medallic art has d, in this and other 
countries, since the Middle Ages. Some beauti- 
fully-executed autotypes of medals, illustrative of 
the art at different periods, are annexed to his 
Report, the first of which is a Syracusan coin re- 
presenting Philistis, wife of Hieron II. Medals 
do not appear in any European country before the 
fifteenth century, with the exception of the gold 
medals of David II., issued in Scotland between 
1330 and 1370. In 1439 mention is made of a 
gold medal of the Council of Florence, and from 
that time tht art began to flourish in Italy. The 
medals were at that time modelled in wax and 
cast in fine sand, and generally finished with the 
graving tool. An excellent example by Albrecht 
Diirer, ing date 1508, is among the autotypes, 
but the sausk Nounttil series is that of the Pap 
medals, beginning with the pontificate of Paul iL. 
(1464) ; many of these were designed by Raffaelle, 
Giulio Romano, Francia, and Cellini. Next to 
Italy, France was in the early days of the art most 
remarkable for medals, but no very fine specimens 
were produced there before the reign of Louis XIV. 
The oldest known English medal was struck in 
1480, and is the work of an Italian artist; but 
very few others are met with until the reign of 
Mary. One of this Queen herself by Trezzo is 
given in autotype in the Report. Many medals 
date from Elizabeth, the most remarkable one 
being that commemorating the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, which bore the device of a 
fleet scattered by the winds, with the legend 
“ Afflavit Deus et dissipati sunt;” no specimen 
is, however, known to be in existence. The 
artistic tastes of Charles IL, and the works 
executed for the Commonwealth by the great 
medallist Thomas Simon, caused rapid advances 
in the. English art during the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The victories of Marlborough were cele- 
brated by some admirable medals. Since then the 
style has tended towards a revival of Roman 
types, a recent instance being the Crimean war 
medal, the reverse of which represents Victory 
crowning a warrior equipped in Roman armour. 
The Napoleonic medals are pseudo-classic in de- 
sign, but generally creditable to French art. A 
large increase in the number of visitors to the 
Mint is to be noted, 5,064 last year as against 
3,447 in 1873, the exhibition of. the coins and 
medals belonging to the department being no doubt 
the extra attraction. 








THE STAGE. 
“4 NINE DAYS’ WONDER.” 


A Nine Days’ Wonder—a new comedy by Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé—was brought out at the Court 
Theatre on Saturday night, with every sign of 
success. That is all that some will care to know, 
but there are others of us who like to enquire, a 
little curiously, into the cause of the success, and 
how far the success is deserved. 

There are eight characters in the piece, not in- 
cluding the inevitable man-servant, who in modern 
comedy can hardly be considered as more human 
than a dumb waiter. He exists for the purpose 
of announcing guests with dignity and bringing in 
letters with grace, but his human qualities are for 
the papel —— He is not a character, 
but a ine. But if kept down very strictly in 
ee he takes his revenge by getting much too 
fully developed in farce. Farce deals with low 
life, and in that he is important: comedy, with 
gentle life, and in that he is nothing. There are 
eight characters, then, but of these one is entirely 
superfluous, and at least two others have no neces- 
sary influence on the main theme of the play. The 
obviously superfluous is Mr. Brown—the curate— 
who does nothing butecho and support the opinions 





of another. He is Mrs. Harris in the flesh at 
last, after years of ghostly existence in the imagi- 
nation of Mrs. Gamp. The other, half-unnecessary, 
characters are one Mrs. Loveden, a sentimental 
widow ; her son, a raw young soldier, whom she 
would fain have married to the heroine; and one 
Miss Tarragon, an officer of moral police, on whom 
devolves the duty of seeing that her code of re- 
spectability is violated by no one. I say these 
characters have not much to do with the main 
action of the play. They are introduced to lighten 
it—to be its comic element. But though fairly 
true and fairly amusing, they are not the results 
of profoundly humorous observation. The comic 
interest in the play is enough to raise a laugh— 
we are thankful for most things in the way of 
wit—but it is not equal to the serious. 

The important action lies with four se Mr. 
Vavasour and his daughter, and Mrs. Fitzroy and 
her son. And here we come to the story itself, 
which is the play’s chief merit. 

Vavasour has lived in India, and made a for- 
tune there. His wife is dead, and he had not 
been happy with her. He and his one child—a 
daughter—are now settled happily in an Eng- 
lish village, where his generous disposition finds 
a vent in asking acquaintances unceremoniously 
to dine, and in giving to a group of disagree- 
able busybodies the key of his pleasure-garden. 
His kindness and indulgence to the tiresome 
local people do not, however, blind him to 
™ saute seis attractive,” and when Mrs. Fitzroy 
—who had refused him twenty-three years since 
—passes through the village he gets her to re~ 
main upon a visit at his house, and finds her as 
fascinating as twenty years ago. Perhaps there 
is some excuse for this, for she, losing youth, has 
gained art. Moreover, Vavasour’s daughter has 
told him a secret: she is in love. Her lover, 
Christian Douglas, is a soldier, whom he does not 
know. But the chances are there will be no 
reason for opposing the marriage, and if not, 
Vavasour wi be alone again. His feeling for Mrs. 
Fitzroy may, then, be indulged, and the first act 
closes on the indication of it. It isa pity there 
is nothing stronger with which to end the act 
than the sight of the elderly Vavasour bending 
over Mrs. Fitzroy, while that accomplished woman 
renews her affection not, as with Horace’s lovers, 
by the enumeration of past loves, but by the 
warbling of a song which Mr. Hamilton Aidé has 
composed for the occasion, 

A weak beginning, this: fit only to be the end 
of a scene, and not the end of an act, but the merit 
of the story is that its interest increases until the 
very close. The second act developes a difficulty 
which only the last words of the third suffice to 
solve. Christian Douglas—Kate’s lover—arrives 
in the village, and before his claims have been 
considered, or his character sifted, we are treated 
to the usual stage symptom of hospitality— 
Vavasour insists on sending for his portmanteau. 
There are certain explanations to be made, how- 
ever, before that portmanteau can with confidence 
be unpacked, and here is a good scene, between 
Vavasour and the younger man. Douglas is a poor 
man, but that does not matter. Douglas ma 
possibly be illegitimate, but that is of small 
account. Douglas is the son of a woman who de- 
serted him: but so much the worse for Douglas. 
Douglas is the son of a blackleg, but so much the 
worse for his mother. Douglas’s father was killed 
in a duel by the lover of his mother, but so much 
the worse for everyone concerned. Douglas, 
though poor, sends money to the mother who de- 
serted him. He has told all this with admirable 
frankness. Douglas is a very fine young man, and 
he shall be the husband of Vavasour’s child. 

So all goes well, and we have had to deal with 
an exemplary would-be father-in-law, and Kate’s 
happiness is assured. But before the act closes, 
Mrs. Fitzroy and Christian Douglas meet, and 
another difficulty than those which the young man 
had foreseen, rises before him. Mrs. Fitzroy is his 
mother. And here, of course,-the interest deepens ; 
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the game is in the hands of these two, and the 
fortunes of Vavasour, the generous fellow, and 
Kate, the simple-minded girl, are practically to be 
decided by the action these will take. Mrs. Fitz- 
roy, knowing only of her son’s presence, but not 
of the cause of his presence, puts the case plainly 
to him, that he had better go away; for she, after 
a life of struggle, has come here to find “ peace” 


— peace :” she, armed with a ron ri and Mr. . 


Hamilton Aidé’s song. In actual life the son, 
owing little to his mother, would probably have 
advanced his own claim; but in the drama, for 
the drama’s purposes, he retires—unhappily for- 
getful of what his common honour owes to the 
girl—and he only stipulates that Vavasour shall 
not be kept in ignorance of the past of Mrs. Fitz- 
roy. She kisses her son, and promises confession, 
and she keeps her promise. But what do you ex- 
pect of Vavasour, of whose liberality you have 
already had occasion to judge? He forgives, of 
course, the faults of Mrs. Fitzroy’s youth, in con- 
sideration of her charms, her gown, her rouge-pot, 
and Mr. Hamilton Aidé’s song. 

But one of the busybodies has seen the kiss 
between the mother and son, and it is endeavoured 
to arouse Kate’s jealousy. Thus it is that Mrs. 
Fitzroy learns at last what better love her love 
was standing between, and that Vavasour learns 
the relations of Mrs. Fitzroy and Christian 
Douglas. Mrs. Fitzroy yields: leaves the scene 
of struggle; and nothing becomes her, in her 
whole conduct at that place, like the leaving of it. 
She goes away to find “ peace” after all, not in 
the echo of an old love, but in the knowledge 
of sacrifice. And Douglas and Kate are to be very 
happy, when the curtain falls. 

Action rather forced, rather strained here and 
there—as, not very seriously, I have tried to indi- 
cate—but, on the whole, a successful play; and 
a success won, in the main, not by exceptional 
dialogue, nor exceptional character-sketching, but 
by the conception and development of a story 
with substance and interest, and by acting of a 
kind not common on the English stage. Mr. Aidé 
is one of those novelists whom one would expect 
to be successful at the theatre. In his novels, as 
in his play, there is always a story to tell, and 
though this is not told with an exceptional writer's 
exceptional charm, it is told with what some 

non like much better—common clearness and 

efiniteness—for Mr. Aidé does not pause by the 
way: in his novels there are no long descriptive 
passages without bearing on the story; and in his 
play, there is little dialogue without bearing on 
the plot. He is reticent of humour that has no- 
thing to do with the action, and thus being 
without the fault is also, almost necessarily, with- 
out the merit of Mr. Albery. 

The acting, as we hinted, may honestly be 

raised. To the secondary characters of Mrs. 

oveden and Miss Tarragon, Mrs. Buckingham 
White and Mrs. Gaston Murray give all possible 
importance, without detracting from the import- 
ance of those who are meant to be more promi- 
nent: something of the mincing affectation which 
Mrs. Buckingham White found successful in 
School is brought by her, effectively, into her im- 

rsonation of the sentimental village gossip who 

ivides her time between the inspection of other 
people’s business and the praises of the gawky 
youth whom she would fain see married to Kate 
Vavasour. Mrs. Gaston Murray, on the other 
hand, is sharp and decisive,as Miss Tarragon. 
She upholds with a firm hand every virtue but 
charity. 

Mrs. Kendal, as Mrs. Fitzroy, has a character 
with which pure comedy has nothing to do. 
There is nothing light in Mrs. Fitzroy; but Mrs. 
Kendal struggles to interest the audience in the 
woman’s strange troubles and strange adventure, 
and putting strong work here and there into the 
part, she can hardly fail of success. But her 

elivery of such dialogue as falls to her before 
the scenes become emotional and exciting, is un- 
necessarily laboured and even artificial. She loses 





no point, but, in this piece as sometimes before, 
fails to catch the quite easy spirit of everyday talk. 
But the moment stronger work is demanded of 
her, she is equal to the task. A face charged with 
the expression of changing anxieties—a voice 
seemingly clogged with feeling—and both these 
under the complete control of an intelligence on 
which no “neces business of the play” is 
lost ; it is with these means that Mrs. Kendal gains 
influence over her audience, and almost compels 
_ sympathies where otherwise they would not 


e. 

Miss Hollingshead’s representation of Vavasour’s 
daughter—for one thinks of it asa “ representa- 
tion” and not as a laboriously planned “ per- 
formance ”—is admirably natural and fresh. A 
little while since, Miss Hollingshead was a 
beginner, and criticism need not, say of her, 
before its time, that she is an accomplished artist. 
She is not that,as yet; but of the ingénue of 
gentle life, she is rightly getting to be recognised 
as quite our pleasantest and best representative. 
Kate’s lover—Christian Douglas—is played by Mr. 
Kendal with his usual satisfactory care. Mr. 
Hare is, of course, Vavasour, and the performance 
is among his most complete. The last—that of 
the French nobleman in Lady Flora—though 
slight, was free from the faults of that which had 
preceded it: the present is, as far as it goes, 
a good thing, wholly. Though with no great 
— and with no great elaboration, Mr. 

are realises for you this man’s character: giving 
you not a type, but an individual. Into some of 
the scenes through which Vavasour passes more 
work might be put, but the sketch of character 
and manners is crisp and true. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





THE benefit performances which mark the close 
of the season at more than one principal theatre 
are announced. Mr. Irving’s will take place on 
Friday and Saturday, July 2 and 3, at the Lyceum. 
He will on both occasions act Richelieu. Mr. 
Buckstone’s benefit is announced for this day 
week (Saturday, June 26). A Fair Encounter, 
A Regular Fix and David Garrick will be the 
pieces performed, and Mr. Buckstone will, as 
usual, say a few words—hardly, this time, of con- 
gratulation on any artistic success of the season— 
and Mr. Sims Reeves will as usual sing a couple 
of songs. 

Mr. ALBERyY's Spendthrift is destined for short 
life. The comedy, it is announced, will be per- 
formed for the last time, to-nizht, at the Olympic. 
On Monday the reserve force of the Ticket of Leave 
Man is to be brought into the field. 


Patient Penelope—an early pleasant little burles- 
que of Mr, Burnand’s—is played every evening at 
the Strand. 

Miss HELEen Barry's benefit was to take place 
last night at the Princess’s, when she was to ap- 
pear as Katherine in the Taming of the Shrew. 


A First piece of more than usual importance, 
and employing actors of more than ordinary con- 
sequence, is played now every evening at the 
Court Theatre, before 4 Mine Days’ Wonder. It 
is called Book the Third: Chapter the First, and 
bears obvious signs of a French origin. But it 
has been performed already, we are told, upon the 
English stage: nearly twenty years ago, at the 
Haymarket. The title has reference to a passage 
in a novel by Le Sage which a young woman, de- 
siring to be rid of an importunate young man, 
found it desirable to recite to him at full length. 
The young woman is acted by Miss Fawsitt, and 
the young man by Mr. Olayton, and the excellent 
spirits apparently enjoyed by both these artists 
communicate themselves in some degree to the 
audience. Mr. Kelly, who made a hit as the dull 
peer in Lady Flora, is also included in the cast. 

Giroflé-Girofla has been performed at the 
Oriteron Thestre every night this week; La 
Filleule du Rot having been somewhat rapidly 
withdrawn. 





TaurspAY last was the day fixed for the pro- 
duction, at the Théatre Francais, of M. Charles 
Monselet’s L’Ilote, which we announced last week, 
The piece is specially destined for Mdlle. Reichem- 
bes 5 The same night, in Les Femmes Savantes, 
Malle. Blanche Baretta—hitherto of the Odéon—was 
to make her first a nce in the Rue Richelieu, 
She leaves at the Odéon hardly one actress of any 
importance, if we except Mdlle. Héléne Petit, who 
was in London but a few weeks ago. 


La Cagnotte has been revived at the Palais 
Royal. 

Tue time of year has come, in Paris, when 
many of the theatres fall back on insignificant 
one-act pieces which they have had by them a 
long time, but which they are too wise to bring 
out in those winter evenings when fortunes are to 
be made by more important plays. Faithful to 
the summer custom, the Gymnase has given two 
little plays by the same authors—the brothers 
Clerh: two clever young men who arrived from 
Lyons a week or so ago, with their pockets full 
of writings. La Galerte du Duc Adolphe—one 
of these writings which they have been fortunate 
enough to get represented—is hardly more than 
a means of exhibiting tableaux vivans. In this 
way many of the most popular pictures of the last 
few years have been placed before the public, 
Their other piece—Le Wagon 513—turns upon 
an adventure in a railway carriage, which, though 
laughable to see, is not very amusing to tell, 
Lesueur has filled the thing with comic effects, 
so that the brothers Clerh—with pockets less full 
of manuscript than when they came from Lyons 
—have reason to be thankful. ‘ 


THE subject of giving afternoon performances 
at the Comédie Francaise is, it is said, under con- 
sideration. 

Cinna was performed at the Thédtre Frangais 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the birth of 
Corneille. Considered by many to be the chef 
dceuvre of the master, Cinna nevertheless appears 
to some to be unfitted for performance as a whole; 
but whatever can be done for it, to save it from 
neglect, is of course done at the Frangais. 
In the performance of -last week, Maubant, 
Laroche, Dapieh Vor, and Mdlle. Favart took 
am Afterwards, Le Menteur was acted, with 

elaunay, as usual, in the principal part. 


THE great performance of the week at the 
Théatre Francais has been that of Alfred de 
Musset’s On ne badine pas avec l Amour: a re- 
vival talked of long beforehand, and sure for some 
time to continue a subject of interest. The piece 
was played, if we remember rightly, when the 
company of the Théatre Francais was in London; 
but then with the old cast. Half the interest of 
the representation of which we speak, in Paris, 
arose from the fact that Mdlle. Croizette was to 
replace Mdlle. Favart, and Thiron to replace 
Talbot. Opinions differ as to the result of the 
change, though they cannot differ as to a change 
being nece : Malle. Favart, who used to 
play the part with much grace and an infinite 
variety of diction, having now become entirely 
unsuited to the character of Camille. In the per- 
formance of any piece by De Musset the delivery 
of dialogue is quite as important an affair as any 
play of face or gesture, and that is why Mdlle. 
Croizette, whose special characteristics are energy, 
fire, and aplomb, would not at first sight seem 
best fitted for the part of Camille. One well- 
known critic, at all events, in duty bound, has 
suggested that the ré/e should have been given to 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. But then, even of Mdile. 
Sarah Bernhardt, it is possible to have too much. 
Croizette, acting throughout with her habitual 
insight into a part’s requirements, nevertheless re- 
served her main effect for her final scene. Thiron’s 
success, in the = of the foolish Baron, has been 
uncontested. Our readers may not be aware that 
the piece submits to several alterations before it 18 
pronounced, in France, fit for the stage. It was 
not in the first place written for the stage. “On 
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trouve ”—even now says an accomplished critic, 
fully alive to its excellences and its charm— 

“On y trouve beaucoup de décousu, et rien n’y est 
moins justifié que les entrées et les sorties. Or on 
sait que la régle des entrées et sorties a remplacé 
aujourd’hui Vancienne et fameuse régle des trois 
unités, et les habiles vous prouveront par les raison- 
nemens les plus concluans qu’en dehors de cette régle 
il n'est pas de salut. Ils ont raison dans une cer- 
taine mesure, et la nouvelle régle me parait beaucoup 
plus rationnelle que l’ancienne, quoiqu’elle procéde 
d'une esthétique moins élevée. Malgré tout, il est 
certain que les piéces de Musset, quoique aussi mal 
construites que possible, 4 l'exception du Caprice qui 
rentre dans les conditions normales du théatre, ont 
généralement réussi 4 la scéne. Cela tient visible- 
ment 4 la beauté littéraire de la forme, 4 la pureté du 
dessin, au charme du coloris, a l’intensité de vie, au 
mouvement répandus dans l’ceuvre entiére.” 

Tue Norwegian poet, Andreas Munch, has 
achieved what must be called an equivocal success 
with his long-expected drama, Fyeldsien (the 
Mountain Lake), which has at last been brought 
out at the Royal Theatre of Copenhagen. P. 
Heise has added the charm of his exquisite music 
to what seems to be a rather tame, thin, and ill- 
constructed story. The scene is laid in the south 
of Norway, and deals with peasant-life during the 
times when Christianity still strove with Paganism. 








MUSIC. 

“ LOHENGRIN ” AT HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 
Tue long-talked-of production of Lohengrin at 
Drury Lane took place last Saturday. The work 
itself was spoken of in such detail last month on 
the occasion of its first performance at Covent 
Garden that it is unnecessary to say much about 
it now ; but a comparison of the rendering at the 
two houses presents several interesting points for 
comment, and it is to these that in the present 
notice we propose to direct the attention of our 

ers. 

Speaking in general terms, it may be said that 
at Drury Lane the cast was in parts the stronger, 
while at Covent Garden the better ensemble was 
obtained. Exactly where the one company was 
strongest the other was in comparison weakest ; 
the one, so to speak, supplemented the other; and 
could it have been possible to combine the best 
features of the two in one performance, an almost 

rfect rendering of Wagner's great work would 

ve been the result. 

The place of honour, in noticing last Saturday's 

rformance, is certainly due to the Ortrud of 

dile. Titiens. Though both dramatically and 
musically a part of great importance, the réle is 
still so secondary to that of Elsa, that our greatest 
operatic singer would have been fully justified, had 
she chosen, in declining to “play second fiddle” 
to Mdme. Nilsson. With a self-abnegation as 
honourable to herself as it is unfortunately rare in 
her profession, Mdlle. Titiens accepted the sub- 
ordinate part, and set a noble example by showing 
that she valued her art above self-glorification. 
The result, as might have been anticipated, was 
that the Ortrud was the great feature of the even- 
ing. It is only in the second act that the part has 
any prominence; and here Mdlle. Titiens was 
truly superb. The gloomy duet with Frederick, 
in which she was admirably supported by Signor 
Galassi, became in the hands of these two artists 
an absolute revelation ; and in the scene with Elsa 
which follows, the lady showed herself equally 
great as an actress anda singer. The short solo 
“Entweihte Giétter,” in which, after Elsa has 
withdrawn, Ortrud for a moment throws off the 
mask of hypocritical servility, and appears in her 
trie colours, was given with a power which elec- 
trified the house. No finer performance than that 
of Mdlle. Titiens has ever, probably, been seen 
upon the stage. aug 

The next best impersonation in the opera to the 
Ortrud was unquestionably the Frederick of 
Signor Galassi, which was not only excellently 
sung, but most admirably acted. Signor Galassi 





deserves especial praise for avoiding the so common 
fault of acting to the foot-lights instead of to his 
partners on the stage, In such passages as the 
narrative to the King of Gottfried’s op Mapes 
in the first act, and in many parts of the great 
duet with Ortrud above referred to, nine actors 
out of ten would address themselves to the 
audience, and turn their back upon the other per- 
formers. Signor Galassi, on the contrary, never 
seemed for a moment to forget the character he 
was sustaining, and he may be assured that the 
connoisseurs among his hearers appreciated the 
dramatic truth of his acting all the more that he 
made no concessions to them. 

Of the Elsa of Mdme. Nilsson it is impossible 
to speak so highly. That the lady is a most 
finished vocalist no one will for a moment dispute, 
and as regards the singing her performance left 
absolutely nothing to desire; but her impersona- 
tion of the character will not for a moment com- 

are with that of Mdlle. Albani at Covent Garden. 
The explanation may be given in one word— 
hardly very flattering, a to the singer, but 
in our opinion the simple truth which ought to be 
told. There appears to be far too much self- 
consciousness about her acting. We should be 
very sorry to do Mdme. Nilsson an injustice; but 
the impression produced on us was that she 
thought more of the effect she was making than 
merely of the truthful presentation of the cha- 
racter. As an example of this may be mentioned 
the scene of the bridal procession in the second 
act. According to Wagner's minutely careful 
stage-directions, Elsa ought to come on the stage 
at the eighteenth bar of the music, and pass very 
slowly across to the cathedral, standing still from 
time to time while the chorus “ Gesegnet soll sie 
schreiten” is being sung. As it was, Mdme, 
Nilsson never appeared on the stage till just at the 
conclusion of the chorus; and, as the absurd 
result, they were singing “ Heaven bless her! how 
beautiful she looks!” when she was not in sight 
at all. In many Italian operas nonsense of this 
kind would be of no consequence ; but it is other- 
wise with Wagner, in which every note and every 
line has its dramatic significance. It is impossible 
not to suspect that Mdme. Nilsson did not choose 
to be on the stage unless she was singing or act- 
ing; but if so she certainly might with advantage 
have taken a lesson from Mdlle. Titiens, who in 
the first act has to be on the stage for three 
quarters of an hour without a word to say, and 
with nothing to do but to look fierce. It would 
be unjust, however, not to add that in the great 
duet with Lohengrin in the third act Mdme, 
Nilsson was most excellent. Here both acting 
and singing were superb; but on the whole her 
conception of Elsa failed to satisfy us. 

Signor Campanini as Lohengrin sang better 
than Signor Nicolini, but did not act so well. If 
there was none of the supernatural element about 
the latter, there was (if the bull may be allowed) 
even less about the former. Fancy a Knight of 
the Holy Grail with an eternal smile on his face! 
On the other hand, Signor Campanini’s singing of 
the part was charming. It was truly delightful 
to hear the sustained cantabile passages given 
without that wretched vibrato which is the bane 
of most of our public singers; and a better per- 
formance of Lohengrin’s farewell to the Swan in 
the first act, and of such passages as the “ Athmest 
du nicht mit mir die siissen Diifte ” in the third— 
to name but two out of many which might be in- 
stanced—could not be wished for. 

As King Henry, Herr Behrens, though at times 
somewhat rough, was very satisfactory—an enor- 
mous improvement on the unfortunate gentleman 
to whom the part was allotted at the other house; 
and Signor Costa, though neither in voice nor in 
declamatory power equal to Signor Capponi, was 
a fairly efficient Herald. The chorus was on the 
whole much better in tune and more effective than 
at Covent Garden, and the pianos and pianissimos 
were far better attended to. On the other hand, 
the orchestra was horribly coarse. Wagner's 





scoring is so full that the greatest delicacy is re- 


quired in many from the players in order not 
to o wer the voices. Unfortunately one of 
Sir Michael Costa’s chief characteristics seems to 


be love of noise; and the brass instruments 
throughout the evening blared away with an effect 
that was simply distressing. An excellent musi- 
cian who was present, and who heard the work 
for the first time, remarked that “he never heard 
such a hideous noise.as Wagner's orchestration in 
his life.” That the fault, however, lay not in the 
orchestration but in the playing, and therefore in 
the conductor, whose duty it is to see that it is 
subdued, was clearly proved at Covent Garden, 
where the very same passages, given with the 
necessary refinement, produced indeed the effect of 
richness, but never of noise. As it was, listening 
to the orchestra on Saturday evening was nothing 
less than a musical martyrdom. At Covent Garden 
one could hear how Wagner’s accompaniments 
ought to be, at Drury Lane how they emphatically 
ought not to be, played. 

Another defect in the performance was that Sir 
Michael Costa, whose sympathies are certainl 
with Italian rather than with ( German music, too 
some of the tempt very decidedly too slow. This 
was more especially the case in the great scene 
of Lohengrin’s arrival in the first act, and of the 
introduction to the third act. Both are expressly 
marked by the composer to be beaten two in a 
bar; and in both, if we are not mistaken, Sir 
Michael Costa beat four. The dragging of the 
time which resulted utterly ruined the effect, 
especially in the exciting climax of the chorus in 
the first act, which aroused such enthusiasm at 
Covent Garden. Here, on the contrary, it became 
simply tedious. 

he “cuts” were on the whole judiciously 
made, but there were one or two striking excep- 
tions. The worst were the omission of an im- 
portant passage in the first finale, and the su 
pression of a part of the charming bridal music in 
the second act. On the other hand, a considerable 
part of the male-voice chorus, “ In Friih’n versam- 
melt uns der Ruf,” nearly all of which was omitted 
at Covent Garden, was restored, to the great ad- 
vantage of the scene. 

The mise-en-scéne, though less gorgeous than at 
the rival establishment, where a speciality is made 
of this department, was nevertheless thoroughly 
satisfactory, and some of the stage-business was 
more in accordance with Wagner's directions than 
at Covent Garden. The scenery, by Mr. Beverly, 
was singularly beautiful, especially the view of 
Antwerp Cathedral in the second act. 

In one respect Wagner's music gives a most 
valuable lesson to our singers. Those who will 
do justice to it must set their art above themselves. 
Here are no opportunities for applause at the 
entry of the prima donna, or after a solo; and on 
Saturday, as before at the other house, all such 
attempted interruptions of the performance were 
resolutely put down. Would that all our vocalists 
would learn that operas are not written solely to 
afford them opportunities for display, but that 
they must consider themselves merely as the ser- 
vants of art—the vehicles for its interpretation. 
The more genuine the artist, the less self will be 
thought of ; and no better illustration can be given 
of this than the Ortrud of Mdlle. Titiens of which 
we have just spoken. EBENEZER PRovt. 





Ir the performances of French opera at the 
Gaiety of which we have spoken in recent num- 
bers are not financially successful, it will be a 
shame and disgrace to our London public; for 
every fresh saa of hearing them confirms 
the opinions already expressed as to the remark- 
able effect of their ensemble. The novelties 
recently produced have been Auber’s Domino Noir 
and Hérold’s Zampa. The former work not only 
contains some of its composer’s most charmin 
music, but has also the advantage of one of M 
Scribe’s best libretti. The adventures of the 
young nun who steals out of her convent to attend 
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a masked ball, overstays her time, and is locked 
out all night, are set forth with such dramatic art 
that the piece would be worth seeing, even were 
every note of the music cut out, when it is so 
admirably acted as at the Gaiety. The part of 
Angéle was sustained by Mdlle. Priola, whose 
rendering of Marie in La Fille du Régiment we 
noticed a fortnight since. Not only was her 
acting all that could be desired, but her singing 
was most charming, though (like most of the 
company) she is unfortunately addicted to too 
great use of the tremolo. Her song in the first 
act, “Le trouble et la frayeur,” and still more the 
great scena “Ah quelle nuit!”—in which, after 
getting safely back to the convent, she recounts 
the night’s adventures—were most excellently 
iven. As her companion, Brigitte, Mdlle. de 

aure was also very satisfactory, especially in her 
couplets in the third act, “Au réfectoire, @ la 
riére ;” while the secondary female parts were ef- 
ectively given by Mdmes. Henault, Gayda and Pen- 
nequin. Of the gentlemen, M. Barbet, who has little 
to sing but a great deal to speak, proved himself 
a most accomplished actor in the part of Juliano ; 
his great merit is the perfect naturalness of his 
manner. M, Laurent was a very good Horace, 
though his acting is perhaps slightly more con- 
ventional than that of some other members of the 
company. M. Sujol was very amusing as Lord 
Elfort, the English nobleman who speaks such bad 
French ; but the most remarkable piece of acting 
in the opera was that of M. Joinnisse as Gil Perez, 
the concierge of the convent. The whole concep- 
tion of this difficult part was masterly, truly 
comic yet never degenerating into farce. His 
song, “Nous allons avoir, grace 4 Dieu,” was 
given with such unction, and accompanied with 
such extraordinary facial expression, that a repeti- 
tion was ienstaliles and though at the Gaiety the 
demand for an encore is (happily very rarely 
acceded to, it was impossible this time to resist 
it. M. Joinnisse is certainly a very finished artist. 
Both band and music were, as usual, quite up to 
the mark, and the whole pee ow was a 
rousical and histrionic treat of a very high order. 
The performance of Zampa on Saturday last at- 
tracted the largest audience of the season. A new 
tenor, M. Tournié, made a most successful appear- 
ance as the hero, and was well supported by 
Mdlle. Cordier, Mdme. Henault, and Messrs. 
Barbet, Borrés and Joinnisse. We must defer a 
detailed notice of this performance till a future 
occasion. This evening a welcome novelty is 
announced in Auber’s Haydée. 


Tue fourth Summer Concert at the Crys- 
tal Palace last Saturday brought to a hearing 
the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, Hérold’s 
overture to Zampa, and Sullivan’s “Ouvertura di 
Ballo” as the orchestral works. Mdlle. Krebs 
was the pianist, and played Mendelssohn’s Ca- 

riccio Brilliant in B minor, and a Rhapsodie 
ensnsien by Liszt. The soloists were Mdme. 
Blanche Cole and Mr. Edward Lloyd, and the 
Crystal Palace choir sang Mendelssohn’s “ Hear 
my prayer” and Schumann’s “ Gipsy Life.” Owing, 
probably, to the wretched weather, the attendance 
was but small. To-day Handel’s Acis and Gala- 
tea will be performed on the great orchestra, the 
Handel Festival Choir taking part in the choruses. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH BEESLEY, a ay of Dr. Biilow, 
whose brilliant début at the New Philharmonic 
Concerts was recently noted in these columns, 

ve a matinée at 18 Queensbury Place, Cromwell 

oad, on Wednesday afternoon. We were unable 
to attend, and can : erefore only say hes the pro- 
gramme was one 0 t interest, including among 
other pieces Rheinberger’s Sonata, Op. 77, for 
piano and violin, performed on this occasion, if 
we are not mistaken, for the first time in this 
country. 


A CONFERENCE was held at Marlborough House 
by the Prince of Wales on Tuesday last for pro- 
moting the establishment of free scholarships in 
connexion with the new National Training School 





of Music at South Kensington. A letter from 
Mr. Freake was read, offering to give the building 
for the new schools, and the offer was accepted 
with thanks. The Lord Mayor promised to call 
a meeting on the subject at the Mansion House. 


WE mentioned in our Music Notes of last week 
the discovery of two unpublished operas by Doni- 
zetti. The current number of the Revue et Ga- 
zette Musicale now states that the whole of the 
music of both is already familiar to the public, 
se been subsequently incorporated with other 
works, 


A srogrAPHy of Boieldieu, by Arthur Pougin, 
entitled Boteldieu, sa vie, ses ceuvres, son caractére 
et sa correspondance, has just been published by 
Charpentier in Paris. 

Herr Jurivs Scuupertu, the head of the 
great music-publishing firm of Schuberth and Co., 
Leipzig, died on the 9th inst. 


THe last number of the Leipzig Signale con- 
tains in a letter from its Vienna correspondent 
some excellent remarks on the interruption of 
operatic performances by ill-timed applause, which 
opera-goers and singers in this country would do 
well to take to heart. Speaking of a recent per- 
formance of Don Juan, after saying that the chief 
performers were repeatedly applauded and recalled, 
the correspondent adds :— 

“ The disturbing effect of this cannot be described. 
As the succession of the scenes does not permit of an 
actual pause, and the conductor continues to beat time, 
there not only result the most wonderful absurdities 
in the action, but a part of the music is quite lost. 
This would be just the opportunity for the singers to 
show that the earnestness of their task stands higher 
than the vanity of the individual ego. But after 
moments of the highest excitement follow the most 
elegant curtsies, and the still more disturbing re-entry 
from the side-scenes, and all illusion is gone, we 
become angry and think it is a mere farce. Had the 
singers tact enough to give no heed to the syren-call 
of the galleries, they would certainly on that account 
be not less but more esteemed, and in any case the 
consolation would be left to them of being applauded 
to their heart’s content after the fall of the curtain.” 


VERDI, whose arrival in Vienna was expected 
on the 5th, has not visited that metropolis for 
thirty-two years. His third opera, Nabuco- 
donosor was performed there in 1843 under the 
personal direction of the composer. Although a 
stranger to the Viennese mgs since then, Verdi 
has retained his hold of their sympathies in con- 
sequence of the frequent and successful perform- 
ance at the Court Opera of his later works, 
Ernani, Rigoletto, Ii Trovatore, La Traviata, 
Il Ballo in Maschera, &c. 


G. LEOPARDI, a composer at Verona, has 
brought out a prece de circonstance in the form of 
an amalgamation of the melodies of the Italian, 
Prussian, and Austrian national anthems. The 
allied sovereigns have sent him tokens of their 
approbation of this compilation, to which it would 
re be invidious to assign the conventional 
appellation of pot pourr?. 

Franz Liszt, who has lately been the King of 
Holland’s guest at Loo, has received an order, and 
a writing-desk worth 24,000 marks, as proofs of 
the esteem of his royal host. 


A PERSONAL friend of the composer sends the 
Neue Freie Presse the following interesting criti- 
cisms by Verdi on Wagner's works and on German 
singing :— 

“The conversation turning upon Wagner, Verdi re- 
marked that this great genius had rendered in- 
calculable service to melodramatic art, owing to his 
courage in emancipating himself from the traditional 
antiquated forms. ‘I also,’ said he, ‘have attempted 
to blend the music with the drama, certainly in 
Macbeth, but I could not-myself write the libretti as 
Wagner does. Wagner surpasses all composers in the 
wealth of colouring in his instrumentation, but he 
goes too far in the,form as in the manner. At 
first he successfully combated the realistic, but 
later on, he got farther from ideal poesy through ex- 





aggeration, and fell into the very fault, the task of 
ameliorating which he had originally proposed to 
himself. Thus the uniformity which he so victoriously 
attacked once more threatens to rule him.’” 

With regard to German singing Verdi ob- 
served :— 

“There is certainly no want of voices in Germany ; 
they are almost fuller in tone than the Italian. The 
singers, however, regard song as a gymnastic exercise, 
trouble themselves little with the formation of the 
voice, and aim only at obtaining a large repertory in 
the shortest possible time. They give themselves no 
trouble to bring a beautiful shading into their song, 
their whole endeavour is directed towards bringing 
out this or that note with great power. Hence their 
song is no poetical expression of the soul, but a phy- 
sical struggle of the body.” 

WE understand that the Duke of Beaufort has 
consented to become President of the Musical 
Artists’ Society. 

THE appointment of Succentor and Director of 
Musical Scceeetien at Eton College has been 
offered to Mr. Joseph Barnby. His acc:,.ance of 
this position will not interfere with his public 
engagements in London. 


“Tue Harp-King of the North,” as he was 
called, Antoine Edouard Pratté, has just died at 
Odensniis, in Sweden, in his seventy-seventh year. 
He was born in Bohemia, but was brought to 
Sweden when a very young boy, and began life 
by playing the harp at a little theatre of marion- 
nettes. He was considered one of the best harpers 
in Europe, and his talent as a composer—shown in 
several concerted pieces for the harp, melodies 
with orchestra oa choir, with one grand sym- 
phony, “The Night of Storm”—was very con- 
siderable. 
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